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a Late Breaking News 


7 -) eginning next fall, students will benefit from a cut in tuition 
|\Jand fees at all Massachusetts colleges. The state board of 
sher education has voted to lower tuition and fees for the 1998- 
|academic year by an average of 9.9 percent. 

‘On average, it will cost full-time NECC students about $2,349 to 
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Academic dean replaced 


© Hartleb chooses 
Bevilacqua to fill post 
for next 6 to 8 months 


By DANNY GOODWIN 
Editor 


acting dean of student services, re 
placing Robert McDonald, who is go- 

ing on sabbatical until September. 
Bevilacqua, assistant dean of human 
services and health professionals, said he 
was somewhat surprised by the appoint- 
ment, but is looking forward to the duties 
he will assume for the next six-plus months. 
One of Bevilacqua’s main goals, he said, 


Pp aul Bevilacqua has been named as the 


' is improving the climate of the college by 


making the faculty feel important. 

“When I started in 1969 it was a rapidly 
changing time in history and every faculty 
member felt like they could change and 
shape where the _ college was 
going,” Bevilacqua said. “I want to find a 
way to energize all of us so we can all feel 


* like we’re making a difference.” 


He said a climate developed in the last 10 
to 12 years in which many questioned 
whether it still mattered how much faculty 


"members were contributing to the college 


or not. He said accomplishing this could 
come in many forms, be it buying someone 
a computer, talking to them for an hour or 


helping them de- 
velop a grant. 

Bevilacqua said 
the academic ser- 
vices area is good 
now, but he would 
eventually like to see 
it be NECC’s center- 
: be piece. 

“When my time 
P. P.BEVILACQUA in this position is 
over, I’d like to have helped make the 
academic area stronger and more vital,” he 
said. Bevilacqua pointed to a quote he heard 
humorist Norm Bosio say at NECC’s open- 
ing convocation in September, as describ- 
ing how he approaches his job. 

“Vision without effort is fantasy; effort 
without vision is drudgery.” 

Bevilacqua said this quote is meaningful 
because it reminds him to pay attention to 
the big picture while dealing with the daily 
problems. 

“Effectiveness and attitude are most 
important to success in the classroom and 
as an adviser,” he said. “If it feels like what 
we do counts, we’ll be unstoppable.” 

He said the faculty has been through 
some tough times in recent years, and he 
wants to correct that. He said he must 
figure out if righting the situation would 
require more faculty, new positions or physi- 
cal resources. 

“I intend to do the best I can with the 

See BEVILACQUA, page 5 


Salary equity deal 
may be in the works 


® Analysis will flag 
underpaid faculty; 
bonuses due in ’98 


By DOUG FARMER 
Staff Reporter 


at began as a push by 15 faculty 
to get relief from stagnant pay 
has developed into an overall 


analysis of faculty salaries. Many are skep- 
tical of the end results, and are concerned 
the salary inequities may take a long time 
to correct. ‘ 

“Although the reclassification study of 
that issue is proceeding, several faculty 
approached me during the past year and 
asked for more immediate help,” President 
David Hartleb said. “After consulting with 
the trustees of the college, I deemed that 
direct aid from the college was appropri- 
ate.” 

Hartleb is referring to 15 junior faculty 
members who have worked at NECC for 10 
years or less, each making less than $35,000 
annually. 

“The reality is there are more in the 


college than those 15 who need help, and 


legally, the president 
cannot cut a deal with 
a subgroup,” Peter 
Flynn, faculty union 
president, said. 

“T reminded him in 
a letter in August that 
it was his obligation to 
work through Dennis 
Fitzgerald, a state 
union representative, 
who could perform a 
regression analysis that encompassed ev- 
eryone.” : 

Arthur Barlas, history and government 
chairman, and one of the 15 junior faculty 
members, said, “I have to admit that when 
we approached David [Hartleb] he was very 
understanding.” 

Joseph T. LeBlanc, English professor, 
wrote a letter in May which said, “Some of 
the college’s best and brightest faculty mem- 
bers work for less than $35,000. In fact, the 
least qualified among us could earn more at 
the worst paying high school in the 
Merrimack Valley.” 

Hartleb said, “I listened to their con- 
cerns and asked each of these junior faculty 
to write a letter to me with the pay he or she 


felt was most appropriate. Of course, the 
See SALARY, page 5 
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A fine mess 


J. Shirling photo 


THIS WASHING machine is one of the items maintenance says has 
been illegally dumped on NECC grounds. 


Dumping ground 


& Many things can be 
found in area woods 


By DANNY GOODWIN 
Editor 


junk yard is developing in the 
Aw behind the Haverhill cam 
pus. Anyone who takes a walk 
into the woods behind the Spurk build- 


ing parking lot area will find these pieces 
of garbage: 

V Washing machine 

¥ Stack of canoes 

V Television set 

v¥ Old tires 

V Old trash bins 

V Pile of rubble 

¥ Old ductworkand other scrap metal 

The woods surrounding the lots are 
owned by the college and, according to 


See CAMPUS, page 5 


Photo ID cards coming soon 


© Students’ requests 
for better ones will be 
fulfilled next month 


By PAUL SOUCY 
Staff Reporter 


those paper student identification 

cards which come with your class 
schedules. NECC is improving its technol- 
ogy and issuing new student photo IDs for 
the first time in 10 years. 

President Hartleb took the initiative in 
implementing the new system. 

“Since I’ve been here I have had consis- 
tent requests by students to have photo 
ID’s. I support the idea, and have been 
working to have them available for the 
students’ advantage.” 

Donna Johnson, student activities clerk, 
coordinated the production of student photo 
IDs at NECC in the mid ’80s. 

“Although students were able to take 
advantage of the benefits offered by the 


S oon you will be able to throw away 


college and outside community programs, 
its financial criteria exceeded the allocated 
funds of student activities,” Johnson said. 

However, as the college’s funds have 
become available, it has become a priority 
within the student body. 

Johnson said the identification card is 
the “representation of a student within a 
college. It shows class having one.” 

The development of the IDs is coordi- 
nated by Mary Ellen Ashley, vice president, 
enrollment management and student ser- 
vices, and Nora Sheridan, assistant, vice 
president for marketing and communica- 
tions. Sheridan has been developing a plan 
for some time. 

“My goal is to provide proper student 
identification for all students, credit and 
noncredit. Proper student identification will 
give the student a relationship and tie to 
the college. It will also enhance a student’s 
desire to become involved and feel welcome 
to the services offered by the college.” 

In addition, full-time or part-time stu- 
dents are eligible for an ID. 

Dina Brown, coordinator for student 

See REAL ID, page 5 


for the entire year. 


approved unanimously. 


s the third straight year the board has reduced tuition. The 
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IDs long overdue 


@ College responds to 
complaint; we hope 
more changes are on the 
way 


tudent IDs have finally come to 
NECC. The college now looks more 
like a college. 

Over the years, many have com- 
plained that the faded yellow cards 
looked unprofessional and felt NECC 
was not making students feel like real 
college students. 

The old cards were useless to use at 
places offering discounts to college stu- 
dents because they were illegible, dirty, 
faded and easily ripped apart. 


Editorial 

The college is finally starting to do 
some of the little things which make a 
college just that. 

It needs to take this step a bit far- 
ther, though. Administration should 
focus on the smallest aspects like the 
IDs and work its way up to bigger 
concerns. 

Other things around campus could 
be easily implemented, such as provid- 
ing a new lounge area and real soap in 
the bathrooms. 

It really doesn’t take much to im- 
prove the quality of this college, and 
actions like the new ID’s are fairly 
simple to implement. Students need to 
feel they’re part of something: a col- 
lege. 


Much ado about Shakespeare... 


@ William’s spell 

hath takeneth strong 
hold on the life of thine 
columnist 


eareth with me fair readers, as I 
B expound upon someone neareth and 

deareth to my heart: William 
Shakespeare. Allright, he is not that neareth 
and deareth; my feelings toward him are 
ambivalent at times. 

To bash Shakespeare, or not to bash 
Shakespeare: that is not the question for 
this column. !’ll admit the guy was a genius. 
Plus he’s dead, and you should never speak 
ill of the dead. 

If he were alive today he’d be about 450 
years old — 64 in dog years. No matter how 
you look at it, that’s old, and mother taught 
me to always respect my elders. 

This is an epic tale of my relationship 


with Bill, which has come full circle over the 
years. 

My parents, in hopes of raising me as a 
culturally-enlightened, well-adjusted mem- 
ber of society, exposed me to the works of 
Shakespeare at an early age. Unfortunately, 
the part about my becoming enlightened 
and well-adjusted failed miserably. 

Instead of reading me bedtime stories, 
my mother recited Hamlet’s soliloquies. 
Through eighth grade I was raised on Cae- 
sar salads, rather than peanut butter and 
jelly sandwiches. Our Lassie-look-alike col- 
lie was named Brutus. In second grade, I 
had a crush on a girl named Juliet, but her 
love for me was unrequited. 

I lived, loved and breathed Shakespeare 
— until high school, that is. 

Regretfully, I got in with the wrong 
crowd: a pack of militant, anti-Shakespeare 
rogues. Phrases like, “Not a whit, we defy 
augury” were no longer cool. It was time to 
break free from the all-encompassing pres- 
ence of Shakespeare. 

I rebelled, proclaiming, “Something is 
most definitely rotten in Denmark!” and 
vowed never to read Shakespeare again. 

Like a fugitive on the lam, I evaded “the 
Bard” — William’s nickname — for 17 years. 
Then, last month, my past caught up with 
me. Authorities, in the name of NECC’s 
Barbara Stachniewicz, captured me in Spurk 
216 during English Composition II class. 

She sentenced me to a one-month read- 
ing of “Hamlet” and a written three-page 


We Love Your Letters 


Drop them by the news- 
room in the student cen- 


ter or email us today at 
observer@necc.mass.edu 


character analysis of Ophelia. I was also 
prohibited from watching any episode, in- 
cluding reruns of Seinfeld. 

I dove headfirst into “Hamlet,” immers- 
ing myself, reacquainting myself with the 
Shakespeare of my youth. To my surprise I 
found I actually enjoyed reading this fa- 
mous play. 

For one month my family and I lived 
“Hamlet.” 

My son became known as Laertes, my 
wife Gertrude, my only friend Horatio. Our 
petshamster’s moniker (take a wild guess) — 
Hamlet. 

My family became closer by role playing 
different characters at dinnertime. Through 
our portrayals (not rivaling NECC’s Top 
Notch Players, mind you), I was able to learn 
much more about the characters. Here’s an 
example of our typical dinnertime conver- 
sation. 

ME: Laertes, why doth thee play thy 
music so loud in thy bedroom? 

SON: My name is not Laertes. 

ME: What’s in a name? That which we 
call a rose by any other name would smell 
as sweet. 

SON: Why are you talking like an idiot? 
Pass the butter. 

WIFE: (an aside to son) Your father has 
lost all his marbles; please try to humor 
him. 

ME: (to son) Methinks you need a hair- 
cut. 

SON: Gee, Dad, you sound just like 
Polonius in Shakespeare’s Hamlet. 

ME: Fine son, O’ thanketh thou. 

SON: I’m going out tonight. Can I have 
$20? 

In researching Shakespeare, I learned 
much about the man who makes me envi- 
ous. For instance, he never suffered from 
writer’s block. He probably wrote “MacBeth” 
and “Julius Caesar,” then had time to bring 
his chariot to Jiffy Lube for an oil change, 
faster than it takes me to produce this sorry 
column. 

I am also jealous of his staying power. 
Shakespeare’s works are still being read, 
taught and made into movies four hundred 
years after they were written. NECC stu- 


dents read my column one day and the next 
day use it to line their cat’s litter box. 

Being a conscientious journalist, I dug 
through papers from Shakespeare’s time 
until I uncovered yet another “conspiracy.” 

This one involves a conversation young 
William had with his older brother, Cliff, 
and will create a scandal in the world of 
Cliff Notes. Here’s an excerpt from the 
document: 

CLIFF: William, keep writing these plays 
with the most convoluted plots, dysfunc- 
tional families, and unintelligible English, 
so no one reading them, except for you, will 
understand them. 

WILLIAM: You got it, bro. Should I ex- 
plain the meaning to you? 

CLIFF: But of course. You will explain to 
me, what the hell you are trying to say, and 
I'll write it in basic English. We will then sell 
these notes to mortal readers from around 
the world and become richer than the King 
of England. 

WILLIAM: Cliff, show me the money!! 

I am negotiating with Oliver Stone for 
the rights to this latest conspiracy movie. 
So if you catch me reading Cliff Notes on 
“Hamlet,” remember — I’m just doing re- 
search. 


Oh, Willie 


“Instead of reading me 
bedtime stories, my 
mother recited 
Hamlet’s soliloquies. 


Through eighth grade, I 
was raised on Caesar 
‘salads, rather than 
peanut butter and jelly 
sandwiches.” 
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@ Student artwork 


displayed on desks, 
stalls tough to ignore 


hey have a saying about reading the 
| writing on the wall. Well, there’s been 
no shortage of it around here lately. 

Ican’t help but notice that there is a kind 
of pseudo-renaissance taking place at NECC. 

Freedom of expression is alive and thriv- 
ing. Students are making their statements 
on campus, proudly displaying their pierced 
bodies, their hairdos and their latest fash- 
ion whims. But there’s more: some stu- 
dents think they have a message to convey, 
and they are using graffiti to do it. 

I’m struggling to understand this. Scrib- 
bling on campus property is immature and 
rude, and should have been outgrown dur- 
ing high school. But I’m willing to give 
these scribblers the benefit of the doubt; 
they may be aspiring philosophers and 
spokespersons who want to promote an 
awareness to the rest of us. 

In Spurk-117, for example, some kind 
soul may have been afraid I would form the 
wrong opinion about math and carved a 
helpful message into the desktop: “F- - - 
Algebra.” The desk in the next row is a 
virtual thought bank, where people have 
documented who sits there, the favorite 
refrains from favorite songs and other 
people’s sexual orientation. Hey guys, 
thanks for the info. 

Graffiti has also informed us the hemp 
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Freedom of expression? 


movement has some supporters at NECC. 
They have taken the opportunity to print: 
“Smoke a big otis” on campus posters, but 
have also drawn some really fine illustra- 
tions of the aforementioned otis. A sup- 
porter or not may at least find comfort in 
knowing that this renaissance might yield 
a Picasso or two. 

Among aspiring authors, the bathroom 
is the choice arena for authoring master- 
pieces. What is it with writing on bathroom 
stalls? Is there something about latrine air 
which inspires prose and musings, are we 
regressing to cave-dweller days in trumpet- 
ing our triumphs and, our despairs upon 
the wall? 

I haven’t ventured into the men’s bath- 
room, but I’ve been told by classmates that 
aside from a few scribbled names, and 
particularly in one of the restrooms in 
Spurk, some very direct instructions for 
what to do with a certain anatomical ap- 
pendage, the walls aren’t a think tank for 
scribble-happy men. 

So, what’s the deal with the women? 
Unless men are throwing a curve and are 
sneaking into the ladies’ rooms with pens 
to leave their mark, the “great communica- 
tors” around campus are mostly female. 

The phantom authors not only express 
their thoughts and views, but some also 
carry on conversations in daily installments. 
This prompts the question, don’t these 
people have phones? 

In one Spurk bathroom there is an ongo- 
ing commentary about the human race, 
different authors contributing to argue 
whether we are progressive or damned. 
Now I ask you, who has time, or even 
inclination, to ponder these weighty issues 
while their pants are around their ankles? 

There is one common theme through- 
out: vanity. These people seem to believe we 
care about their love lives: Cathy loves Juan; 
their philosophies: Cathy is.a slut; and even 
their age-old lament about entering the 
stall with a certain purpose only to have 
their body deny them: Here I sit broken 


hearted... 

Then there are those who just like to pen 
their names on the wall in tribute to them- 
selves. Hello! It’s a bathroom. Obviously you 
think enough of yourself to want others to 
know you existed, but is that really where 
you want to be immortalized? 

The enthusiasm of these would-be 
Shakespeares and social theorists is admi- 
rable, but poorly directed. If you’ve got a 
message to get across, there are better ways 
than the primitive media mentioned and 
your works don’t have to be anonymous. 
The Observer, for example, welcomes people 
who want to write and offers.a more distin- 
guished venue than the bathroom wall. 

People with concerns — the ones who 
scribble doomsday prophecies and cry out 


for freedoms and equality — might consider 
the route of running for the student senate. 
Your ideas might find support and even be 
actualized instead of just being scrubbed 
away from the annals of the lavatory, wit- 
nessed only by the campus maintenance 
staffand others who are your audience only 
out of necessity. 

So, any of you message carriers, ask 
yourselves next time you saunter into the 
bathroom armed with a pen, find yourself 
with a car key ready to carve some zippy 
sound byte into a desk top, “Do I have 
anything worth saying?” If you think you 
do, you might want to find a better way to 
get your message across. If not, remember 
that silence, and a clean bathroom, can be 
golden. 


The elderly: too frequently road hazards 


Josh 


Davidson 


@ Fatal crashes 
involving the elderly are 
on the rise 


veryone is familiar with the scenario. 
The 45 mph highway driver and no 
surprise when you see some fossil 
behind the wheel. It’s an appropriate title 
considering the drivers are usually about 
90 years-old. 
By the year 2020, the number of licensed 
drivers over age 75 will more than double to 
17.5 million, according to a University of 


Should 


Zaida Mejia, business 
“They shouldn’t be al- 
lowed to drive on the 
highways if they are a 
hazard.” 


restrictions 


Rob Stokes, business “If 
it takes them ten min- 
utes to get in their car, 
then their physical con- 
dition is a problem.” 


California study. This growing number of 
older drivers raises concerns because of the 
driving habits of the elderly. 

Elderly drivers drive slower, drive larger 
cars and carry fewer passengers. According 
to the Insurance Institute for Highway 
Safety, the elderly show a higher risk of 
crash compared to mid-aged drivers (per- 
sons between the ages of 24-64). Men over 
the age of 80 have the highest auto accident 
death rate of all drivers. Women between 
the ages of 80-84 have motor vehicle death 
rates equal to that of teenage girls ages 16- 
19, even though fewer elderly have licenses 
compared to young drivers. 

The rate of fatal auto accidents begins 
rising at the age of 65. Instead of letting 
these old people run wild on the roads, why 
not make them retire from driving at 65? 
Better yet, why not retest them frequently? 

It is common knowledge that elderly 
people process information, make decisions 
and react more slowly. Their vision and 
hearing are often failing. With this in 
mind, how come there are no regulations 
for elderly drivers? : 


Ray Antonopoulos, 
criminal justice “I don’t 
see any positives with 
them on the roads; re- 
test them.” 


Bill Harvey, criminal jus- 
tice 
“I think they should 
have to renew their li- 
censes yearly” 


People 65 years and older died in 7,078 
motor vehicle crashes in 1996, 32 percent 
more than in 1976. 

Old people are likely to be on several 
prescription and non-prescription medica- 
tions which may further weaken their per- 
ceptions and judgments. Their night vision 
is often bad and so is their ability to deal 
with complex traffic situations. 

Almost half of the accidents involving 
the elderly occur at intersections and in- 
volve more than one car; these situations 
are can be too complicated for the average 
old person too handle. When they are in- 
volved in a car crash, chances are they won't 
survive the crash they caused. 

The common denominator here is that 
elderly drivers are hazardous to everyone’s 
health including their own. It is time to 
remove the most dangerous elderly drivers 
from the roads. Some may deem this as 
discriminating against the elderly, but this 
is necessary to keep the roads safe for 
everyone else. 

Mandatory tests to measure cognitive 
and physical driving abilities seems very 


be placed on elderly drivers? 


Jon Luna, general studies 
“After a certain age, 
they should be required 
to take a test.” 


Maria Figuereo, com- 


reasonable. Issuing such tests at yearly or 
bi-yearly intervals would help reduce the 
risk of dangerous old people cluttering the 
highways. A mandatory course to help the 
elderly become aware of the driving skills 
they lack and what high risk situations to 
avoid would offer some desperately needed 
help. 

There are Alzheimers patients out there 
who are still carrying valid licenses. It’s a 
scary thought if you consider what would 
happen if they ever got behind the wheel 
again. 

The reason for the slow legislative stance 
on this issue might be attributed to the 
high percent of politicians over the age of 
65. y 

The elderly have lived their lives and 
now it is time for them to let their youthful 
predecessors get by. Their driving skills are 
declining, no matter how painful it might 
be to accept. 

Until there are mandated tests available, 
the elderly need to find other ways of 
transportation. This may bea burden, but it 
will save others lives, including their own. 


Paul Soucy, business 


puter science “It depends “I think they should be 
on the person; that’s retested at least by age 
why they should be 70.” 


tested.” 
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NECC student, au pair responds to column 


@ Says the exchange 
program needs to be 
repaired in the States 


To the editor: 

Iam writing in response to Chris Blasdel’s 
column on American justice and Louise 
Woodward. Being an au pair, with the same 
agency as Woodward, I want to clarify some 
points about the au pair system. 

It is wrong to think a nanny and au pair 
are the same thing. Nannies get paid more 
and are qualified in child care. Au pairs 
need no qualifications, not even references. 

Despite what they claim, the EF Au Pair 
agency does not check everyone's refer- 
ence. The only important reference is a 
police check, which says nothing about the 
particular character of an au pair. 

This point goes on for host families, too. 
There is a very cursory check of the family, 
the most attention going to the finances 
and whether the family can afford the au 
pair. Not that au pairs get paid much. At 
$128 for a 45 hour week, Louise was getting 
less than $3 an hour. She could have earned 
more working at McDonald’s. 

The au pair program sells itself as a 
cultural exchange, at least to the people 
coming over. But at 45 hours a week, when 
do the au pairs get to see America, let alone 
study? Did I forget to mention au pairs are 
not technically workers, they are students 
on a student visa. The little they are paid is 
called a stipend, not a salary. 

Despite this, the programs’ main selling 
point to parents is that for very little money, 
they can get full-time care for their children 
with no extra cost due to age or number of 
children. Most host families understand 
what they are getting, seeing the au pair 


program for what it is. They look after their 
au pairs and make them feel like part of the 
family, giving them more time off than they 
have to and giving them perks to make up 
for the long hours. 

I think these are the parents the pro- 
gram wants to attract; parents who are 
desperate for full-time child care, with only 
that concern, are not suitable. Hosts must 
understand they are taking part in a cul- 
tural exchange and enter into the spirit of 
it. If this is not within their capacity, they 
should get a nanny. 

I know most people, including myself, 
who have good relationships with their 
host family, but there are a few who com- 
plain of being treated like servants, rather 
than a family member. When things go 
wrong like this, the au pair must rely on the 
company they are with to help them sort it 
out. 

The real problem is the lack of a strong 
support system for au pairs and the host 
families. The quality of program coordina- 
tors relies very much on the enthusiasm of 
the individual coordinator. 

Their response to problems depends on 
their own personality and level of enthusi- 
asm, rather than any training or govern- 
ment standards. | am thankful I have had 
no problems during my time here. 

I would like to address Blasdel’s real 
subject, the American justice system. Be- 
fore the result in the Woodward case, I got 
some advice from my father: “If a friendly 
cop wants to ask you a few questions, then 
reads you your rights, tell them you want a 
lawyer and get on the first plane out of 
Logan.” 

Being older than Louise, I am more 
cynical about law enforcement officers, over 
here and in England. Reading Joseph 
Wambaugh and James Ellroy novels has 
done nothing to displace this cynicism. 


LEE, 


I do not think the watching of trials on 
TV necessarily affects the case in a bad way. 
There have been many very high-profile 
miscarriages of justice at home, which may 
have benefited from more public aware- 
ness at the time the cases went to trial. 

Before Woodward's trial, I sensed hostil- 
ity towards her from everyone who brought 
the case up to me. Whenever anyone found 
out I was a British au pair, they mentioned 
the case, and in their tone, made me feel 
like I had something tobe guilty of. 

Since the verdict, I have had yet more 
people approach me, all of whom followed 
the case a lot closer than I did. This time, 
wary as I was from the previous attention, 
I was surprised by the amount of sympathy 
there has been for her. 

This can only be because of the publicity 
surrounding the case, and what one news 
anchor person called the “Louise Wood- 


(Ne Luckaiich ATLANTA CONSTTTUTIO\LOn (lf 


ward Telethon” effect. 

Yes, it is up to juries to decide what is 
justice, but sometimes juries make mis- 
takes. I feel it is better to have as much 
information open to the public as possible 
so these mistakes and mistrials can be 
recognized for what they are. 

Ifthis was a situation involving an Ameri- 
can au pair in Britain, this case would 
probably never have reached trial. A similar 
case was publicized in the British press in 
which the prosecutors wouldn’t take it, and 
it turned out to be a previous accidental 
injury. 

By the way, there are strictly enforced 
laws which mean an au pair coming to 
Britain can only work 20 hours-a week, 
allowing more time for the cultural ex- 
change side of the program. Pity I’m En- 
glish, sounds like a good deal. 

Emma May, undeclared 


Student objects to offensive’ class material 


Over 1,000 courses. A 12:1 student- 
faculty ratio. A residence hall on 
Boston's historic Freedom Trail. 
Co-op and internship programs. 
And challenging, innovative honors programs. 


Suffolk University combines the academic 
choices of a large university with the student- 
oriented advantages of a small college. 


For more information on the perfect option 


College of Liberal Arts 
and Sciences 


Biology 
Chemistry 


Communication and 
Journalism 


Computer Science 
Criminology & Law 
Economics 
Education 
Engineering 
English 
Environmental Technology 
Fine Arts 

French 
Government 
Graphic Design 
History 
Humanities 
Intenor Design 
Marine Biology 
Mathematics 
Medical Sciences 
Paralegal 
Philosophy 

Physics 

Political Science/ 
International Affairs 
Pre-Law 

Pre-med 
Psychology 
Sociology 

Spanish 

Theater Arts 


for a quality education in the heart of Boston, 


call the Office of Undergraduate Admission at 
1-800-6SUFFOLK, or fax (617)742-4291. 


SCHOLARSHIPS AVAILABLE FOR JANUARY 


Suffolk University 


8 Ashburton Place, Beacon Hill, Boston, MA 02108 


Frank Sawyer School 
of Management 


Accounting 


Computer Information 
Systems 


Finance 
International-Business 
Management 


To the editor: 
Iwas given a reading assignment I found 


offensive. I asked myself, what choices do I 


have? 

At My Lai in Vietnam, American Lieuten- 
ant Calley ordered his platoon to fire into a 
village. He was informed by a subordinate 
this village was a friendly village; he, how- 
ever, did not want others’ opinions. He was 
in charge. 

He ordered the platoon to open fire. The 
village was friendly; My Lai was full of 
women and children. The slaughter was 
horrific. Should the platoon have fired? No. 
Could Calley have. listened and 
reconsidered? Yes. 

At college, as in the military, there is 
someone in charge, usually the professor, 
teacher or instructor. When it comes to the 
Internet, the college recognizes some mate- 
rial on the net is not appropriate for all 
students or faculty. 

We are asked not to have subject matter 
on the screen which may offend others. 
This request shows wisdom and respects 


the views and morality of others. Do I 
respectful honor this request? Yes. 

The same attitude of wisdom and re- 
spect is also necessary in class assignments. 
Academic freedom should not be licensed 
to compromise a student’s beliefs or values. 


‘When the required course material chosen 


by an instructor is offensive to a student 
becaus+ of language or content, what can 
the student do? 

If I believe the material assigned to be 
immoral or offensive, I need to act in an 
appropriate manner. At the earliest oppor- 
tunity, I discuss my position and the rea- 
sons for it with the instructor. I ask for an 
alternative to the offensive material. Alter- 
natives are often good solutions to difficul- 
ties. 

Each of us in our own turn must evalu- 
ate our assignments and make choices. We 
have free moral agency. Choices are what 
much of life is about; let us choose wisely. 

Bill Morris, business 


Understanding good early childcare 


To the editor: 

Little Sprouts Child Enrichment Center 
has been dedicated to educating the com- 
munity and families about the effects of 
developmentally appropriate practices in 
early childhood environments. 

High quality early childhood education 
has tremendous positive effects on chil- 
dren. These effects are not only apparent in 
care centers, but also homes and schools 
including programs for infants, toddlers, 
preschoolers and children in kindergarten 
and primary grades. 

As research shows us, children in these 
excellent programs are more established 
emotionally and socially. They also show 
higher language and cognitive development 
throughout their early childhood years, 
versus those children who do not attend 
high quality programs. 


We love your letters. Drop them off today f for 
Dec. 10 issue. Also ¢ contact us by. email « at 


The programs also offer an environment 
which provides meaningful family involve- 
ment. It helps families balance their work 
and family life. 

Parents also can develop skills in com- 
munity organization, leadership, and deci- 
sion making. Statistics show fewer preg- 
nancies and delinquent behaviors during 
the teen years as well as a lower rate of 
unemployment are benefits of attending a 
child care program. 

Programs should always ensure that the 
teacher/child ratios are within regulation. 
All teachers need to be warm, loving, and 
consistently giving support to not only the 
children, but the families of the program as 
well. 

Erica Giuffre, 
director of Little Sprouts and Big Sprouts 
summer adventure camp 


our 
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Bevilacqua looks to boost academics 


® continued from page 1 

absolute deep awareness that I’m one per- 
son in a larger group,” Bevilacqua said. “I 
need to get a sense about what the faculty, 
president and other deans expect in order 
to provide better support and leadership.” 

He looks at this job as a wonderful 
personal opportunity and plans to apply for 
the job on a permanent basis. 

President David Hartleb, who appointed 
Bevilacqua, said a search is underway to fill 
the position of vice president for academic 
affairs. 

Bevilacqua said he is well-prepared to 
take on this job because he has learned to 
depend on others around him and listen to 
the ideas of faculty in his department. 

Bevilacqua came to NECC in 1969 as a 
professor in the history and government 
department. He worked as a professor and 
coordinator in the educational assistance 
program from 1975 to ‘78. He was also 
division chair of human services until 1980. 

Since then, he has helped develop NECC’s 
deaf studies program and has volunteered 
his time to many groups, including the All 
College Council while heading up the divi- 
sion of human services and health profes- 
sionals. 


Bevilacqua will continue in both posi- 
tions until McDonald is replaced. 

McDonald started at NECC in 1967 as a 
math professor. He was appointed division 
chair of math, science and technology divi- 
sion from 1973-78, until he was appointed 
as dean of academic services. 

“Under his leadership, the college expe- 
rienced significant growth in the academic 
area, and I am grateful for the many years 
he dedicated to the college,” Hartleb said in 
a letter to the college last week. 

McDonald will return to the faculty next 
fall and will teach math and introductory 
computer courses, Hartleb said. 

Bevilacqua takes over the position with 
a number of community and professional 
accomplishments, but he said the one part 
of his life he is most proud of is his family. 
Throughout the years, he has managed to 
balance his personal and professional life 
with success. 

“Both of my kids are graduates of NECC 
and are involved with careers,” he said. 
“The most responsibility I have is as a 
father. I’ve worked hard at college, and I’ve 
worked hard at being a father while believ- 
ing in the quality of our programs here.” 


Salary equity measure 
may be in the works 


continued from page 1 
college could not afford everything they 
asked for. 

“And in any case, the reclassification 
study will eventually bring in money from 
the state. Therefore, I decided, after con- 
sulting with the trustees, that I could pay 
them each 50 percent of what they asked 
for, on an annual basis,” Hartleb said. 

“Previous administrations might not 
have even considered our appeal,” Barlas 
said. 

However, as Flynn indicated, “The presi; 
dent might be able to give administrators a 
raise directly, but for the faculty, it can only 
be accomplished through collective bar- 
gaining with the union.” 

“Dennis Fitzgerald is currently working 
with Steve Fabbrucci, assistant dean of per- 
sonnel, to put together some numbers for a 
more objective analysis across the board,” 
Hartleb said. 

‘Therefore, even the immediate aid that 
the 15 original faculty requested may not 
be as immediate as they might have hoped. 

“The overall reclassification study will 
take about one and half years to complete,” 
Flynn said. “I realize many faculty are skep- 
tical of the outcome, but unfortunately the 
wheels of bureaucracy turn slowly, and 
there are steps to be taken in any salary 
schedule change, which is why the regres- 
sion analysis was warranted.” 


Arthur Barlas 


“They might think, 
‘Why should I spend a 
lot of time with my 
students if my job is 
not valued by the 
institution?” 


Applications for these 
and other scholarships 
are available in the 


financial aid office: 
¢ Training Awards Program 
Scholarship for the Soroptimist 
International of Americas, Inc. 
* Nat’! Society of Public 
Accountants Scholarship 
¢ New England Employee 
Benefits Council Scholarship 
Drop by today in B-217 


Barlas elaborated on the effect a low 
salary has on faculty morale and the educa- 
tional environment at NECC. 

“When the faculty are paid so little, it 
makes them feel undervalued and, more- 
over, it undervalues the education itself,” 
he said. “In the past decade, we have seen 
the salaries of the administration go through 
the roof. They may deserve that money, but 
the teachers, who are down in the trenches 
with the students, should at least have a 
comparable increase in pay.” 

He added that his pay has not increased 
at the rate of inflation, so in effect, Barlas 
said, he is making less now than he did 10 
years ago. 

“The demoralized teachers who live un- 
der these circumstances may be as anxious 
to leave as the students at the end of the 
day,” he said. “They might think, ‘Why 
should I spend a lot of time with my stu- 
dents if my job is not valued by the institu- 
tion?’” 

Of course, Hartleb, Flynn and Barlas 
agree that faculty and their performance 
are vital to the academic and financial 
success of the college. Therefore, they are 
all watching the regression analysis andthe 
overall reclassification study with. contin- 
ued interest, in the hope that many of the 
injustices that have seeped into the system 
in years past will be corrected. 


You re 
invited 
to the 
English 
Department 
Writing Awards 


Ceremony 


AB Yorn EG 
Spurk Building 
Lecture Hall A 

Noon 


Northern Essex Community Com 
Haverhill, Massachussetts 


<ga6-09 


Name. Nora B Sheridan 


10 Number 
DOB. 12-06-60 


CONVERS HA 


New ID cards 


4111-13-11 


K. Harris photo 


DROP BY the student center Dec. 8-10 and the Lawrence atrium Dec. 
2-4 to have photos taken for new college identification cards. 


Real ID cards coming 


continued from page 1 
activities, will coordinate the produc- 
tion beginning in December. Brown will 
be working with the registrar in devel- 
oping a system for expired and renewed 
‘registration. 

The present ID cards provide library 
privileges and membership to the 
Lawrence YMCA as a fitness center for 
Lawrence students. 

Brown proposes to.use the ID for 
other privileges such as financial aid 
vouchers and for possible meal plans (in 
the future). 

“These features can be offered simply 
by a magnetic strip in the back of the 
card. However, these are just ideas for 
the big picture. We have plenty of ideas; 
we just need the funds and the technol- 
ogy.” 

The college will eventually purchase 
a machine, but will rent one to use for 
students entering the spring ’97 semes- 


ter: 

Student activities will rent the ma- 
chine again in February for students 
entering the spring semester late. The ID 
will be renewed each semester through 
the registrar’s office. 

Identification will be instantaneous, 
and issued within minutes, unlike the 
paper ones mailed out each semester. 

The schedule for those interested in 
receiving a photo ID is: 

Haverhill: Dec. 8 - 9, 10 a.m. - 2 p.m.; 
Dec. 10,9 a.m.-11a.m.and4p.m.-7 p.m. 
in the student center lobby. 

Lawrence: Dec. 2, 11 a.m.-1 p.m. and 
5 p.m.- 7 p.m., Dec. 3, 4, 10 a.m.- 1 p.m., 
5 p.m. - 7 p.m. 

Dec. 5, 10 a.m.- 1 p.m. in the Atrium. 

Sheridan hopes to purchase a ma- 
chine for permanent use by the next 
fiscal year. 

Questions should be directed to Brown 
in the student activities office. 


Campus dumping ground 


continued from page 1 

Ed Sheehan, superintendent of building 
and grounds, this area is used by mainte- 
nance to leave piles of leaves, brush, tree 
limbs and fallen trees to let them decom- 
pose. 

“We have no other area to use and are 
forced to put those things there,” Sheehan 
said. “It’s trucked up there and left to 
degrade into the ground like a mulch pile.” 

Part of the woods is caged is the only part 
maintenance is supposed to use. It is where 
the old trash bins and rusty drums are 
located. 


io The 
White Buffalo 


“If those other items are there, it means 
that someone is illegally dumping on our 
property,” he said. “They’re not supposed to 
do that, and we’re always cleaning out that 
area.” 

He said the caged-in area is used for 
surplus items by the college and $2,000 has 
recently been spent to clear out the area. 

Cliff Clark, foreman of buildings and 
grounds, said they have been having prob- 
lems with this recently and have started 
blocking the entrance to the woods. He said 
he did not know if the college could afford 
to get rid of these illegally dumped items. 


Pos 
Reduicty 


Saloon 


COLLEGE NIGHT 


very Thursday, Rock n’ Roll 
With the Areas Best Bands 


Buy One Appetizer, Get 


the Second one FREE 
(Same or Lesser Value) 


11/25/97, 1:45 PM 


Win a Cruise 
for Two to 
the Bahamas. 


5 Ayers Village Road ¢ Route 97 


Methuen, MA 
1-800-SALOON-1 
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Room named for longtime faculty member 


@ Raney Room honors 
former office technology 
professor 


college and its students, NECC honored 

former professor Margaret Donahue 
Raney by naming a room in her memory. 
Raney, who died in 1993, was a professor at 
the college for 18 years and was chairper- 
son of the office technology department for 
eight years. 

A dedication ceremony was held at the 
college on Friday, Nov. 7. The event marks 
the first time an NECC classroom has been 
named in memoriam. 

“Margaret had a tremendous commit- 
ment to her students and to the college 
which was widely acknowledged and re- 
spected,” Jean Poth, dean of institutional 
advancement, said. “She served as a leader 
and a mentor for our business students and 
also served on many college-wide commit- 
tees, striving to do all that she could to 
benefit both the students and the college 


I n recognition of years of service to the 


itself.” 

The policy for naming rooms requires 
that the individual involved has “been in- 
strumental in the development of a pro- 
gram or service that is considered to be a 
major strength of the college, provided 
exemplary leadership and helped to shape 
the institution.” 

“She truly had a significant, long term 
and broad impact upon the college,” Poth 
said. 

Raney was awarded emeritus status dur- 
ing the college’s 1994 commencement ex- 
ercises. John R. Dimitry, who was president 
of the college at the time, said “Raney had 
a tremendous impact on the office technol- 
ogy program and the thousands of students 
who she helped launch into the business 
world.” 

He also cited her “personal qualities of 
humor, kindness and courage.” Emeritus 
status is an honor which recognizes sus- 
tained excellence in performance, charac- 
ter and meritorious service to the college. 

The Raney Family Memorial Scholarship 
is awarded each year to a business major at 
the college in recognition of academic 
achievement. 


PMA donates new 
learning tool 


ursing program students will soon 

find their education enhanced by 
one a technologically advanced learning 
tools. A “Complete Care Doll,” which 
simulates an actual patient complete 
with heart and breath sounds, will be 
arriving soon at the Lawrence campus, 
donated by the Pentucket Medical Asso- 
ciates. 

The students will use the doll, which 
is valued at nearly $5000, to practice 
CPR and other lifesaving techniques as a 
part of their clinical training. 

The Lawrence campus is home to the 
registered nursing, licensed practical 
nursing and dental assistant programs. 
The state has invested the necessary 
funds to renovate the college’s health 
and science laboratories, but the college 
has sought private donations for needed 
equipment and supplies. 

“We are pleased to support this worth- 
while program,” Greg Trerotola, chief 
executive officer for Pentucket Medical 
Associates, said. “The expansion of edu- 
cational opportunities in the medical 
field for residents of the Merrimack Val- 
ley is of great benefit to all of us. Our 
decision to make a donation of this type 
is consistent with our mission of sup- 
porting high quality medical care 
throughout the communities we serve.” 


Senate approves 
health info. club 


he student senate has approved a 

club which will be made up of stu- 
dents enrolled in health information 
fields. : 
The original idea for the club was 
started a year ago when Eileen Pacy, 
then a senior health information tech- 
nology student, expressed interest in 
forming a club to Patricia Taglianetti, 
coordinator of HIT programs and chair- 
person of the business administration 
department. Taglianetti will advise the 
group and Pacy is acting coordinator. 

Activities and services the club wants 
to provide include: 

Bringing guest speakers to share in- 
dustry information and concerns, an- 
swer questions regarding the interview 
process, Management techniques and 
communications. 

Visiting typical medical facilities and 
places like insurance companies and 
storage facilities. 

Study groups for state accreditation 
exams. 

Networking, workshops and other 
suggested forums. — 

Priorities for the club include the 
election of club officers at a general 
membership meeting sometime in De- 
cembcr. Further activities, questions, 
comments, suggestions and concerns 


will also be discussed. 

Student enrolled in programs includ- 
ing health information technologies, 
coding, medical billing, medical termi- 
nology and transcription and health care 
management are invited to attend the 
meeting. More information will be avail- 
able this week. 


Noted author to 
speak about stress 


Ree insecurities in the workplace to 
the seemingly relentless pace and 
mounting strains of everyday life in the 
90’s, stressors surround us. Add in prepa- 
rations for the upcoming holiday season 
and one could easily become over- 
whelmed with anxiety. 

Anxiety, the nation’s number one 
mental health problem, affects millions 
of Americans in a number of ways rang- 
ing from clinical anxiety disorders to 
panic attacks to everyday stress, ten- 
sion, irritability and insomnia. 

Noted author and psychotherapist 
Robert Gerzon will be appearing at NECC 
on Wednesday, Dec. 3 from 10 a.m. to 
noon in the library conference center to 
share his message that anxiety can actu- 
ally become a direct route to inner peace. 

“Everyday life produces a continual 
and copious flood of stressful events and 
anxious thoughts,” Gerzon said. “Rather 
than wearing ourselves out by fighting 
the tide, we can ride the wave by learn- 
ing how to be anxious about the right 
things in the right way.” © 

Gerzon, author of “Finding Serenity 
in the Age of Anxiety,” is a frequent 
guest on radio and television programs 
including the Oprah Winfrey Show. His 
“Mastering Anxiety” program, which he 
presents at medical and educational cen- 
ters has helped hundreds of people learn 
how to transform anxiety into personal 
growth. 

“Whether you call it stress, fear or 
anxiety, it is anormal part of life we have 
to get good at using and getting it to 
working for us and not against us,” 
Gerzon said. 


Crime briefs 


Nov. 12, Injured student: Student Michael 
Smith of Danville, N.H. was playing foot- 
ball and was hit in the nose twice during 
the game. While going to his car in lot 7, 
he blacked out for a few seconds. The 
school nurse was called and he was 
checked out, 1:35 p.m. 

Nov. 13, Broken lock: Robert Parker 
said he found and open locker with 
clothes and sneakers inside and a bro- 
ken lock on the floor. 

Nov. 20, Injured student: Student 
David Prater of Andover injured his left 
knee while playing volleyball in the gym- 
nasium and was transported to Holy 
Family Hospital by an ambulance, 9:40 
p.m. 


In her memory 


File photo 


AT A CEREMONY held in honor of former Professor Margaret Raney are 
Catherine Donahue (Raney’s sister), Joseph P. Donahue Jr. (Raney’s brother), 
Dorothy F. Sullivan (Raney’s sister), NECC President David Hartleb, and 
Richard K. Donahue (Raney’s brother). 


DCE launches travel program 


@ Trip to leave for 
Sicily in February ’98 


elieving that travel can be an impor 
tant part of “lifelong learning,” 


NECC’s Division of Continuing Edu- 
cation Services is launching a Group Travel 
Program. 

The program will offer trips to historic 
sites in the United States and Europe. The 
trips, although not for credit, will have an 
educational component and will be as short 
as a day or as long as two weeks. 

“Travel can be an excellent way of learn- 
ing about history, other cultures, and more,” 
said John Peroni, dean of continuing educa- 
tion services. “We are planning an exciting 
schedule of travel options for the commu- 
nity. Our goal is to make them affordable as 
well as educational.” 

The spring program will include a trip to 
Sicily, Feb. 22 through March 3, 1998; a 
Cherry Blossom Tour of Washington, D. C., 
March 29 through April 1, 1998, and a visit 
to Gettysburg and Eisenhower Farm, May 
27 through May 30,1998. 

The 10-day trip to Sicily will include 
seven nights in Agrigento, a city in South- 
ern Sicily known for its Greek and Roman 
ruins, and one night in Palermo, the capital 
city of Sicily located on the North Coast. 

“Sicily is one of the most beautiful parts 
of Italy,” said Peroni, who will be leading 
the group. “We will be traveling the coun- 


tryside, exploring the beaches, visiting an- 
cient ruins, and enjoying wonderful Sicil- 
ian cuisine.” 

The cost for the 10-day trip, including 
airfare, continental. breakfast, lunch and 
dinner daily at the hotel, and guided 
sightseeing tours is $1,149 per person, twin 
occupancy ($1,169 for payments made by 
credit card) plus $69.95 in departure and 
airport taxes. 

Already in the planning stages for the 
fall, 1998 program will include the last 
World Exposition in this century which will 
be held in Portugal, the historic Hudson 
River Valley and a one-day foliage trip to 
Woodstock, Vermont. 

For a free brochure or more informa- 
tion, please contact Bernice Mc Phee in the 
division of continuing education, 978-556- 
3800 or e-mail bmcphee@neck.mass.Ed 


The cost for the 10-day 
trip, including airfare, 
continental breakfast, 


lunch and dinner daily 
at the hotel, and 
guided sightseeing 
tours is $1,149 per 
person, twin occupancy 


Group travel program 


File photo 


NECC’S FIRST trip leaves for Sicily Feb. 22-March 3. Highlights will include 
Agrigento, known for its Roman and Greek ruins, and Palermo, located on 
the North Coast. NECC Dean John Peroni, Susan Connolly of Durgan Travel, 
and Bernice McPhee of NECC plan for this part of “lifelong learning.” 
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College Roundup 


Many in Massachusetts 
taking remedial courses 


@ Colleges teach 
students what high 
schools failed to 


OSTON (AP) — Nearly a quar 
B« of Massachusetts high 

school graduates going to 
public universities and colleges 
are so unprepared they have to 
take remedial math or English 
courses, according to state educa- 
tion officials. 

Even some of the school sys- 
tems widely considered to be 
among the state’s best failed to 
equip their students for college- 
level study, according to a report 
released by the Massachusetts 
Board of Higher Education. 

It said fewer of those who had 
to take remedial courses returned 
to college for a second year. 

The Board of Higher Education 
adopted a policy last year to cut 
the proportion of University of 
Massachusetts freshmen allowed 
to take such courses to 10 percent 


this fall and 5 percent by 1998. In 
fact, the total for the UMass sys- 
tem was 22.5 percent for the fall of 
1995, the last period for which the 
figures are available, though it 
varies on each of the five cam- 
puses from 14 percent in Amherst 
to 42 percent in Lowell. 

In imposing the limits, mem- 
bers of the board said remedial 
courses which review high schooi 
and middle school material wasted 
university resources and students 
needing remedial help should be 
taught at community colleges. 

At community colleges, 58 per- 
cent of students were enrolled in 
remedial courses, compared to 24 
percent at state colleges. 

Fewer UMass freshmen who 
needed remedial work remained 
at the universities for a second 
year — about 72 percent versus 86 
percent of all students. 

Among the highest schools for 
students required to brush up on 
their math and English are: 

V Boston’s Jeremiah E. Burke 
High School, 63 percent. 


V O’Bryant High, 64 percent. 

V Tewksbury High School, 56 
percent. 

V Everett High, 50 percent. 

Even some of the state’s top 
high schools did not thoroughly 
prepare their students for college- 
level courses, the report found. 
Twenty percent of Brookline High 
School grads who went to UMass, 
for example, and 55 percent of 
those who went to community 
colleges needed remedial help. So 
did 25 percent of those from 
Wayland at UMass. 

But none of the graduates of 
some high schools needed reme- 
dial courses at UMass: Dover- 
Sherborn, Frontier Regional, 
Hampshire Regional, Harwich, 
Hopedale, Hopkinton, King Philip 
Regional, Lee, Leicester, Lenox, 
Lynnfield, Middleboro, Mohawk 
Trail Regional, Mount Everett Re- 
gional, Narragansett Regional, 
Nipmuc Regional, Northbridge, 
Oxford, Quabbin Regional, South 
Hadley, Wahconah Regional, 
Watertown and Westfield. 


N.C. English teacher has 
captive audience in jail 


@ Allows Spanish- 
speaking inmates 
to learn English 


STON-SALEM (AP) — 
The Spanish-speaking 
inmates. at the Forsyth 


County Jail offer Elizabeth Bell 
what she said her former high 
school students never did: a cap- 
tive audience. 

Bell, a former high school 
teacher who now teaches English 
as a Second Language at Forsyth 
Technical Community College, vis- 
its the jail two mornings a week to 
teach inmates such lessons as the 
difference between “immigrate” 
and “emigrate.” 

For two hours each class, she 
guides her students through long 
lists of words to practice their 
pronunciation. 

It’s a cooperative effort. The 
inmates help her learn the words’ 
Spanish translations and practice 
a Spanish accent, and Bell responds 
with the word in English. 

“In comparison with high 
school, this is a piece of cake,” Bell 
said, minutes after a jail guard 
had escorted her 20 students back 
to their cells. “Most ofthese people 
want to learn. There are very few 
disruptions, and most of them 
occur when someone is translat- 
ing for someone else.” 

The jail began offering English 
classes for its Spanish-speaking 
inmates in September. The per- 
centage of inmates who don’t 
speak English is small but grow- 
ing Lt. Col. Michael Schweitzer, 
Forsyth County’s director for de- 


Wanting to Learn 


“There are very 
few disruptions, 
and most of them 
occur when 


someone is 
translating for 


someone else.” 
Elizabeth Bell 


tention services, said. 

Of the 696 inmates who were 
in the jail recently, 40 were His- 
panic who speak little or no En- 
glish, Schweitzer said. Generations 
of immigrants from Germany, 
Italy, China and other countries 
have managed to adopt English, 
Schweitzer said, adding there is 
no reason why the area’s growing 
Hispanic population can’t do the 
same. 

“You come to an English-speak- 
ing country, you shall at one point 
learn English,” he said. “We better 
prepare these Spanish-speaking 
folks to get out in the community 
and function.” 

Offering Spanish-speaking in- 
Mates an opportunity to learn 
English may be the stepping stone 
they need to turn their lives around 
when they are released, Brenda L. 
Manley, the jail’s inmate-services 
program manager, said. 

“We want to spark the person 
while we have them to make a 
decision to change their lives,” 
she said. 

Many of the 20 students in 
Bell’s class arrived there by a simi- 
lar route. Many were convicted on 
misdemeanor drug-possession 
charges; a few were there on more 
serious charges of trafficking co- 
caine or marijuana; a couple of 
others were serving sentences for 
driving while impaired, or for driv- 
ing with a revoked license. 

The class met in the jail’s li- 
brary, a long, rectangular room 
with whitewashed walls. 

Bell’s class sat in two rows be- 
hind long tables. Seated in the 
back row, a young woman with a 
long, braided ponytail mouthed 
the word “future” after Bell 
scribbled it on a green chalkboard. 
Like her 19 classmates, she wore a 
dark-blue jumpsuit. 

Bell paused after every word 
she wrote on the chalkboard to 
make her class pronounce it in 
unison. Such spoken words as 
“fragment,” “narcotic” and “tran- 
quil” bounced off the library’s 
cinderblock walls in singsong fash- 
ion. 

“Valid” proved a difficult word 
for most of Bell’s students. It 
sounded more like “balid” when 


they pronounced it, prompting 


|Haverhill, 


some linguistic coaching by Bell. 

“You need to look like a bea- 
ver,” she said, working her way 
down each row of students and 
prompting them to get that “vuh” 
sound at the beginning of the 
word just right. 

“To pronounce ‘Vee,’ I need to 
see you teeth on your lower lip,” 
she said. “You have to make a fool 
of yourself when you learn a new 
language.” 

When Bell teaches at the jail, 
it’s just her and the inmates in the 
library. No guard stands by her 
side. Bell said she doesn’t worry 
about being alone with the in- 
mates because when she’s teach- 
ing them, they’re students, just 
like the ones she teaches outside 
those walls. 

“What! love is the enthusiasm, 
inside and outside the jail, for 
learning English,” she said. 

One advantage to teaching 
within the jail, Bell said, is never 
worrying about disciplining her 
students for acting up in class. 

“Here in the library, with a 
walkie-talkie on the desk, I joke 
with them,” she said. “If you get 
on my last nerve, I can get on the 
radio and say, ‘Guards ...’” 


Conveniently located at 
Routes 110 and 125 
310 Main Street 
Haverhill, MA 


372-3280 


Newspaper 
apologizes for 
printing ad 

REDONIA, N.Y. (AP) — The 

staff of a New York college 
student newspaper apologized 
to their readers for printing an 
advertisement placed by a group 
which believes the Holocaust 
never happened. 

The carefully worded ad 
promised $50,000 to anyone able 
to get a “documentary” which 
disputes the existence of gas 
chambers at Auschwitz on na- 
tional television, as run in the 
student newspaper of State 
University of New York at 
Fredonia. 

It was placed by the Commit- 
tee for Open Debate on the Ho- 
locaust, a revisionist group, and 
ran in this month’s edition of 
the Leader, the Buffalo News 
reported. 

“Our ad sales people saw 
$50,000 as an opportunity for a 
student, they didn’t see the 
premise of the ad,” said editor 
Todd Ceisner. “We would not 
have run the ad if we had sat 
down and read it.” 

Ceisner and staffers quickly 
wrote an apology to the paper’s 
5,000 readers, some who wrote 
angry letters to the paper. 

“This is a time to admit a 
regrettable mistake and convey 
our sincere embarrassment,” it 
said in part. “There is no excuse 
as to why the ad was run, nor 
should there be.” 


Colleges adjust 
programs for 
nontraditional 


students 


ORTAGE, Ind.(AP)— The face 

of the college student body 
is changing. Students are older, 
more experienced, and more 
likely to be called Mom or Dad. 

Now colleges are adapting to 
meet their needs. At Calumet 
College of St. Joseph in 
Hammond, the average student 
age is 35, following a trend of 
older students returning to the 
classroom. 

“We realized a large number 
of northwest Indiana residents 
had some college experience but 
were not able to complete their 
college degree,” Tom Clark, an 
administrator at the college, 
said. “We designed a program 
for the specific needs ofan adult 
learner.” 

The classes meet one night a 
week and credit is given for 
previous college work and life 
experiences. The program of- 
fers degrees in organizational 
management and health care 
management. 

Indiana University North- 
west has also created programs 
to meet adult student needs by 
opening instructional sites in 
Portage and Schererville. In Por- 
tage, the average age is about 
30. 

Nontraditional college stu- 
dents, adults older than 25, will 
likely account for half of all 
college students by the year 
2003, the U.S. Department of 
Education said. They’re now 45 
percent of the student popula- 
tion. 

“There is no doubt all insti- 
tutions are trying hard to at- 
tract nontraditional student 
populations,” Kent Weldon, 
deputy commissioner of the In- 
diana Commission for higher 
education, said. “Nontraditional 
students represent the primary 
growth area of higher educa- 


tion today.” 


“In our society, people have 
families, jobs and outside com- 
mitments,” Karen Whitehead, 
director of off-campus pro- 
grams for IUN, said. 

“They want to squeeze edu- 
cation back into their lives, but 
they don’t know how to juggle 
it,” she said. “Universities are 
hearing this concern and try- 
ing to find a way to meet the 
needs of this new student. One 
of the best methods is the cre- 
ation of a community-based 
instruction site.” 


Weekend class 
a hit for these 


students 
ORPUS CHRISTI, Texas — 
Nicole Arnold, a full-time 
worker and mother doesn’t 
mind giving up some of her 
time to earn a college degree. 

The college student and in- 
surance agency employee does 
mind when weeknight classes 
consume time she would rather 
spend with her husband and 4- 
year old daughter, however. For 
her, the solution is Saturday. 

Arnold is one of a growing 
number of students enrolling 
in Del Mar’s Weekend College, 
a program designed to reach 
students who have difficulty 
attending weekday classes. 

This semester, Arnold takes 
a Saturday anatomy class and 
studies English on Monday and 
Wednesday nights. 

“If they didn’t provide (week- 
end classes), I would have to be 
out longer at night,” Arnold 
said. “Weekend is family time 
too, but you can go (to class) for 
a few hours in the morning 
and be home all afternoon.” 

Enrollment in the Weekend 
College has grown 35 percent 
since the program was piloted 
last year, Elias Villarreal, Del 
Mar’s dean of weekend studies 
and special projects, said. 

This semester, nearly 500 
students are taking 25 week- 
end classes ranging from math 
and English to cooking and 
lifeguarding. 

Before the Weekend College, 
Del Mar offered a few weekend 
courses. Officials examined the 
idea of a larger program when 
faced with declining enroll- 
ment. 

“I just came from a national 
conference in Boston and other 
colleges are seeing the num- 
bers up,” Villarreal said. “It 
seems as though more people 
are working during the week.” 

“The No. 1 reason adults go 
back to school is jobs, jobs, 
jobs,” Diana Kelly, associate 
dean, continuing education and 
special programs at Cuyamaca 
College in San Diego, Calif., 
said. “People are coping with 
downsizing, new technology 
and changing markets. They 
need to be more marketable to 
hang onto jobs or move for- 
ward, or they’re changing ca- 
reers because their career is no 
longer rewarding.” 

Student Cynthia Reynoso, 
registered nursing, said she 
opted for a Saturday anatomy 
class because she likes the in- 
structor and prefers its five- 
hour class structure. 

“I think I learn more in one 
day because I can concentrate 
on the class,” Reynoso said. 

“It’s a more concentrated 
study,” Judy Anderson, a Del 
Mar librarian who teaches a 
Saturday introductory Internet 
class, said. “We have a lecture 
period and a practice period. 
They do get time for hands-on 
experience, which is very im- 
portant in a class like this.”. 
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@ Mother and her 
daughters support each 
other’s education 


By DONNY MUSTAPHA 
Staff Reporter 


irginia Zaccheo is a mother 

: / of five and a student here at NECC. 

Zaccheo feels comfortable on cam- 

pus since nontraditional students make up 
the majority of the student body. 

Zaccheo is a firm believer in lifelong 
education. She began her education at NECC 
in 1989 on a whim. She planned to take a 
computer class, but ended up enrolling as a 
full-time student. 

After winning the distinguished writing 
award and the Elizabeth Arnold award for 
writing, and being inducted into the Psi 
Beta chapter for behavioral sciences in the 
first year in her college career, Zaccheo 
said, = 

“These accomplishments marked the be- 
ginning of my metamorphosis.” 

The following year she entered into a 
paralegal program and won an award for 
the best law briefs in the law department. 
Unfortunately, she had to leave to take over 
a family deli business. 

In the interim, she became a massage 
therapist and an esthetician, but decided to 
return to school in hopes of pursuing a 
career in physical therapy. 

Zaccheo encourages her children to fo- 
cus on the importance of education in their 
lives, saying, feet is a gift you give 
yourself.” 

Her three daughters, Evelyn, 20, Diana, 22, 
and Angela DeRosa, 19, are enrolled in 
classes here as well. 

The three sisters are almost 18 months 
apart, each graduating from Pentucket High 
School. They consider themselves and their 


Women struggle for 


@ Education and 
strength help repressed 
women earn respect and 
recognition 


By GEORGIA KRITIKOS 
Guest Contributor 


omen are participating more ac 
tively in society, but still lack the 
recognition they deserve. 


They have struggled for many years to 
be recognized as contributors in religious, 
cultural, social and political affairs. Unfor- 
tunately, the struggle is not over. 

Women must continue to preserve their 
efforts and endure hardships towards be- 
ing recognized as contributors. 

These hardships are created when 
women attempt to make changes in estab- 
lished concepts and foundations widely prac- 
ticed in society. 

The movement women have made to- 
ward independent thought and personal 
freedom needs to be recognized and valued 
among our youth to create awareness of 
equality and acceptance without discrimi- 
nation. 

Naturally, humans want to dominate 
and will discriminate against gender or 
race. Therefore, it will be a difficult and 


Believe In Yourself 


“People need to con- 
tinue to grow. With 
viable support, people 
can begin to have oth- 


ers believe in them 
until they can believe 


in themselves.” 
Louise Cramer 


A family affair 


V. DeRosa photo 


EVELYN, ANGELA, Virginia and Diana enjoy time together at JB Bagels in 
North Hampton, N.H. where the three sisters are employed. 


mom_to be best friends. 

What is it like going to school with 
almost your whole family? The sisters 
smiled. 

Evelyn quickly replied, “I love going to 
school with my family. It makes me feel 
good to see them going out and trying to 
accomplish their goals. I just get sick of 
people asking me if I’m a twin.” 

Her comments evoked a laugh from the 
other two girls. 

Diana agreed, saying, “Going to school 
with my family is fun. I get excited when I 
see them in the hallway. It’s a good feeling 
to see people that you love and be close to 


ongoing struggle. 

In some areas of the world women are 
still veiled and covered up. Failure to wear 
a veil can cause women to be verbally or 
even physically assaulted. This custom is 
primarily in the Islamic society. 

Some of the hardships women endure 
are inhumane. 

Absurd as it may be, it is accepted by the 
majority and passed on, traditionally, to 
their youth through the interpretation of 
their religious and cultural beliefs. 

With these beliefs, women have been 
repressed for centuries. Middle Eastern femi- 
nine scholars and activists are rising up to 
challenge these cultural beliefs and tradi- 
tions used to repress women. 

Fortunately, through academic creden- 
tials, these women in the Middle East can 
now argue their point that male interpreta- 
tions are limiting women’s progress. 

Louise Cramer, coordinator of the 
women’s network, helps women on 
Haverhill campus on a daily basis by provid- 
ing students with the opportunity to get 
together and discuss health care, self-es- 
teem, career and academic decision mak- 
ing and college survival skills. 

“People need to continue to grow,” 
Cramer said. “With viable support, people 
can begin to have others believe in them 
until they can believe in themselves.” 

These are a few examples of what women 
in the Islamic society bear from day to day. 
In Saudi Arabia and Kuwait, Islamic laws 
forbid women to travel alone. In Pakistan, 
women who report rape can be imprisoned 
or publicly stoned. In Iraq, a father who 
murders an unwed pregnant daughter is 
not held accountable. 

Women in other nations or societies 
that have made progress in exposing their 
strength and intelligence are still classified 
as Third World women because of an on 
going struggle for recognition. 

In America, women and minorities have 
a great tool they use for exposure and 
balance in society called affirmative action. 
Affirmative action has opened many areas 


them throughout the day.” 

Zaccheo jumped in saying, “ There is no 
place in the world I would rather see my 
children than in school.” 

The three sisters share a passion for art, 
and there are other common bonds be- 
tween them. All three sisters are enrolled 
in art classes and work together in a bagel 
shop in North Hampton, N.H. Each hopes to 
pursue a career in the arts. 

Diana and Evelyn are currently enrolled 
in graphic design courses at the college. 

Their goal is to become foreign exchange 
students in Italy, where they will study new 
art forms and connect with their Italian 


In addition, they would like to study at a 
school in Arizona, admiring the Western 
art styles. 

Zaccheo respects their love for the arts, 
but worries that her girls will become starv- 
ing artists. 

“I love the fact that they’re so creative 
and artsy. I just worry that they won’t be 
able to make any money as artists. I think 
you have to try to find a career that you 
enjoy, but will also pay the bills,” she said. 

Angela, the baby of the family, and the 
musically gifted sister, agrees with hermom, 
but feels that her love for music will help to 
overcome financial difficulties. 

“I love my music. I know that someday I 
can make a career for myself in classical 
piano,” she said. 

Diana also understands her mother’s 
concern, but feels that art is what makes 
her whole. : 

“It’s tough to find something that you 
really enjoy and make a living out of it as 
well, but at least as an artist my work can 
bring me fulfillment,” she said. 

Whatever path they choose, Zaccheo 
said she is happy to see her daughters in 
college and broadening their horizons. 

She knows the changes that take place 
within people when they are achieving 
success via education, and sees this in her 
children with each of their accomplish- 
ments. 

“The steps for reaching our goals are as 
important as the goals themselves. With 
each step we increase self-esteem, motiva- 
tion, knowledge, and the confidence to take 
on the world.” 

“I feel that education is the key that 
unlocks the doors of opportunity. I’m glad 
that my daughters feel the necessity for 
education as I do; their grades reflect this. 


“We truly love it here at NECC. It is the 
greatest feeling when I see my daughters’ 
pretty faces in the corridors. It makes my 
heart smile,” Zaccheo said. 


recognition, respect 


of recognizing the minority as fit. 

A question repeatedly asked in America 
is, can a women balance and nurture a 
family and still achieve personal develop- 
ment in the outside world? For example, 
politics, business, medicine, art, music and 
education. 

Hopefully, the question will shift to ask 
if both men and women if they can support 
each other, provide for a nurturing family 
and continue personal development in the 
outside world. 

Development starts at birth and needs 


It’s just as difficult to spot the 
Massachusetts Army National Guard 
member in this picture as it is in your 
school. That’s because many Guard 
members are students — just like you. 

You can join your friends and receive 
training just one weekend a month and 
two weeks a year while attending college 
full-time! 

The Guard can help you afford an 
education with the 100% Tuition Waiver, 
good at 28 participating State Colleges 
and Universities, and a great paycheck. 
And some colleges even give academic 
credit for Guard service and training. 


to be exposed and encouraged from both 
creators. 

Since life requires males and females to 
communicate with each other, both should 
giv of themselves in raising their children, 
regardless of any obstacles. 

Nurturing children with male and fe- 
male contact will instill the feminine and 
masculine within them. 


This will enable a greater response to the 
ever-changing and constant challenges that 
we must face in the next century. 


If you fate the desire to gain 
valuable skills and experience, you 
can in the Massachusetts Army National 
Guard. Find out how you can be in 
the picture. 


Call today: 
1-888-NG-PRIDE 
(1-888-647-7433) 
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® College helps students with 
various disabilities pursue 
their educational goals 


By CAMILLE DUCEY 
Impulse Editor 


r most of us, opening a door, reading a text 
Piecet or taking notes during class are simple 
tasks we accomplish without much thought or 
effort. But for the approximately 150 students with 
disabilities at NECC, these small tasks can be major 
obstacles in their daily learning environment. 

Added to these struggles is the unpleasant social 
stigma of being labeled “disabled” before being iden- 
tified as a functional individual with disabilities. 

Disabled or not, all students have one common 
goal: to get a college education and to realize their 
dreams and aspirations. For the student with dis- 
abilities, the frustrations in achieving those goals are 
quite different from their non-disabled peers who 
find balancing ajob, classes anda social life overbear- 
ing. 

NECC’s Deaf and Hard of Hearing Services pro- 
gram provides interpreting, note taking and indi- 
vidual counseling that includes assistance in locat- 
ing housing and employment opportunities. 

Other help is available to students with docu- 
mented disabilities from the Learning Accommoda- 
tions Center which is staffed by professionals who 
can assess and counsel students while offering vari- 
ous auxiliary aides to enhance learning. 

A student who is visually impaired or blind faces 
challenges beyond the physical navigating in dark- 
ness, and must find alternative learning techniques 
in an educational world designed for the sighted. 
Tape recorders may be used for classroom lessons, 
and textbooks may be converted into audio tapes 


through specialized recordings for the blind and 
dyslexic. But the student needs to research the 
program’s requirements prior to registration so that 
accommodations can be made in a timely fashion. 

Others may choose magnifying devices or closed 
circuit TVs that can project enlarged text on a screen. 
For testing purposes a reader, who is a trained 
paraprofessional, may be assigned to read questions 
and instructions to the student, who then either uses 
a keyboard or tape to record answers. 

Students with “hidden” learning disorders face 
other obstacles. 

Attention deficit disorder or other cognitive dis- 
abilities may inhibit the student’s ability to concen- 
trate and focus. These students may require the 
services of a “scribe” or note taker to help organize 
classroom assignments. Tests may have to be given 
in a “distraction-free” environment without time 
restrictions. 

The objective of the center's services is not to 
provide an advantage to a student with a disability, 
but rather to eliminate a competitive disadvantage. 

The Americans with Disabilities Act of 1990 pro- 
vides that disabled individuals be given equal oppor- 
tunities to an education. Of the 15 community 
colleges in Massachusetts, each offers similar ser- 
vices, but each one cannot expand to accommodate 
all services, said Roxanne Cirelli, director of the 
center. 

Cirelli emphasized the overall goal is to provide 
equal access to education using an array of adaptive 
assisted technology devices such as talking dictio- 
naries, screen enlargers for monitors, speech synthe- 
sizers, scanners, braille computers and printers. 

The center also offers counseling to students to 
help identify their strengths and weaknesses in the 
educational setting, and to understand their diagno- 
sis. They learn what works and does not work in 
classrooms and testing accommodations so. that 
when it’s time to transfer or job hunt, they.can be 
their own best advocate. 


“Students are used to parents and special educa- 


1 


tors who have always advocated for them. Hopefully, 
by the time they graduate, they are more indepen- 
dent,” Cirelli said. 

Students learn to take responsibility for them- 
selves. They have the right to privacy and must make 
the decision whether or not to disclose their condi- 
tion to their instructors. Some may have personal 
reasons for not disclosing, possibly because of a 
miserable experience in high school, or of fear of 
discrimination, she said. 

“A trusting relationship needs to be built,” said 
Cirelli. 

Students seeking accommodations must submit 
a comprehensive report with a written summary of 
resulting diagnosis and recommendations prepared 
by a qualified professional before auxiliary aids can 
be provided. 

The tests are then interpreted by the center’s 
resident psychologist, Dr. Christine Caldwell, who 
recommends the appropriate accommodation. 

Disabilities can result from any number of ill- 
nesses, injuries or conditions. Cerebral palsy, severe 
arthritis, or carpel tunnel syndrome can cause manual 
impairment that inhibits writing abilities. Scribes 
and note takers are provided to assist. 

Students diagnosed with seizure disorders such 
as epilepsy, may need to take extra breaks during a 
class session to relieve the stress of endurance and 
concentration levels that can trigger a seizure. 

Caldwell, a learning disorder specialist, said there 
is a “misconception that some students are lazy or 
unintelligent. A person with a learning disability has 
average or above average intelligence. This is not a 
form of mental retardation, psychiatric disability or 
physical disability.” 

She said students confronted with negative reac- 
tions may, in fact, start to feel unintelligent, when 
they have considerable potential. 

“It’s OK to wonder about a person’s ability, but 
don’tassume they are lazy or unintelligent,” Caldwell 


said. 
an ke adults with learning disabilities have social 
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Deaf students are not disabled... 


® Hearing loss not barrier to 
realizing dreams and careers 


By MARK BEHAN 


Staff Reporter x 


hearing world comes from several deaf NECC 

students who were recently interviewed 

“Deaf people are not disabled,” said Jason Hurdich, 
who was born deaf, and is the assistant director of 
deaf and hard of hearing services at NECC. “Because 
I can’t hear doesn’t mean I can’t function.” 

These students interrupted their lunch breaks for 
unscheduled interviews in the NECC cafeteria. As- 
sisted by their interpreters, students Kathy Lawrence, 
Gregory Quirion and Tabatha Patrican were more 
than patient and accommodating. 

Lawrence works with individuals who are deaf 
and/or mentally retarded at a group home in 
Amesbury. As the direct care assistant and case 
manager at Turning Point, she communicates with 
her clients using American Sign Language (ASL). 

“I find it a rewarding field to work in,” said 
Lawrence, a liberal arts major from Saugus. “I enjoy 
working with and helping people.” 

Deaf since birth, Lawrence uses interpreters to 


| am like you, Ijust can’t hear. This message to the 


North Andover student values hard-fought indepen 


® Woman determined to get 
job, driver’s license and own 
apartment 


By CAMILLE DUCEY 
Impulse Editor 


rob its victims of mobility, speech and cogni 

tive learning. Last year it broke a young 
woman’s leg. 

Brie Fountain, 20, of North Andover stepped out 


@ erebral Palsy is a debilitating disease that can 
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INTERPRETER JOLANTA Gillis helps Mark 
Behan interview Tabatha Patrican about 
career goals. 
communicate in her classes at NECC. If all goes as 
planned, Lawrence will attend Salem State or North- 
eastern University after graduation. 

She also hopes to continue working in the human 
services field. “I want to become an advocate in 
human services for individuals who are hearing 


onto her front door step and momentarily froze as 
she thought she was about to fall. That set off a 
muscle spasm so severe it broke the femur bone in 
her leg. She spent the next six months in physical 
therapy after wearing a cast to heal the leg. 

Being incapacitated is nothing new to Fountain, 
who said she has had CP since childhood, requiring 
her to use crutches and a wheelchair to get around. 

But this time she was more disappointed that she 
would have to postpone the driver evaluation pro- 
gram she was looking forward to. 

Fountain graduated from the Cotting School for 
People with Physical and Learning Disorders in Lex- 
ington in June 1996 where she attended school since 
she was six years-old. 


Quirion, a 21-year-old liberal arts major, hails 
from Beverly. He knows cars, humor, and that he’d 
like to make a lot of money someday. 

He also knows how to engage in some good 
natured ribbing at the interviewer’s expense regard- 
ing his obvious lack of car knowledge. 

Quirion, enrolled at NECC to improve his English 
skills; he plans to attend Northeastern University. He 
communicates using ASL. Like the other deaf stu- 
dents interviewed, he wishes more hearing people 
would learn ASL as a second language. 

“I think it, would be nice for everyone in the 
hearing world to learn our language and about our 
culture.” 

Quirion has used interpreters in his classes since 
high school, and feels they have made his life easier. 
“Before using the interpreters, I didn’t feel like I 
belonged, or was included in my classes.” 

Jolanta Gillis and Dena Riccio, members of the 
interpreting services staff at NECC, assisted in these 
interviews. Riccio commented on the role of the 
interpreter, “The interpreter is not just there for the 
deaf person. We are the facilitators or mediators 
between the two languages and the two cultures.” 

Quirion socializes with deaf as well as hearing 
friends. But, he said there are many misconceptions 
about the deaf, and he wishes hearing people would 
not “label deaf people.” 

Yet Quirion has an idealistic message and outlook 


She did some research on colleges and took a tour 
of NECC, where she decided to register for reading 
and writing classes as part of a liberal arts program. 

Fountain did well on the assessment tests which 
required her to read a story and answer multiple 
choice questions. A family member assisted her with 
the writing portion of the test. 

“It’s hard for me to take tests,”. she said. “I have 
trouble processing information from my head to 
paper.” 

“I did well on the reading portion, but my weak- 
ness is in vocabulary,” she said. 

Fountain gets around the college campus using 
an electric “scooter.” 

She said she uses a manual wheelchair at home, 
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KATHY LAWRENCE communicates to fellow students using sign language. 


College commits to deaf students 


© Program’s services offer 


more than hearing assistance 


By MARK BEHAN 
Staff Reporter 


he program has a new name: Deaf and Hard of 


Hearing Services, but its mission and reputa 


tion have not changed. 

“NECC is unique, in that it has had a long- 
standing commitment toward the deaf, many years 
before it became politically correct. It has been hailed 
as one of the best,” said Jane Nunes, co-director of the 
program. 

The services provide students with a range of 
resources, including interpreting services, note tak- 
ing services, individual counseling and specialized 
assistance. 

Jason Hurdich, co-director of the program, said 
that they work directly with the deaf community, 
networking resources. 

“We work with New England Individual Living, 
which helps provides assistance in housing and 
finding jobs for the deaf.” 

Hurdich said that NECC’s program provides advo- 
cacy services for the students, but stresses empower- 
ing the student in becoming more independent. 

“We try to prepare the students for the real world. 
This may consist of practicing interview techniques 
or helping a student contact the telephone company 
for a special phone.” 

Both Nunes and Hurdich emphasize that the 
program and services are not just for the deaf. 

“We are here to serve all students. It’s important 
for people to realize that these services are for 
everyone.” 

Nunes speaks proudly of the dedication which 
deaf NECC students have shown in their studies. 

“There is a major level of commitment by the 
students. They have a goal of transferring to a four- 
year college, and the most difficult part of this 


process is passing the entrance exam, which is in 
English.” 

According to Sidney Pietzsch, counselor for the 
deaf and hard of hearing services, most deaf students 
entering NECC need work in their reading and 
writing skills. 

“Mastering a language one has never heard is a 
daunting task.” 

The English Language Cluster program (see ac- 
companying article), taught by Elaine Glennon, who 
is deaf, has been instrumental in helping students 
improve their English skills. 

“She (Glennon) is a dynamo, spending hours with 
the students,” Nunes said. “They are like one big 
family.” 

Hurdich, a 1997 graduate of Boston University, 
would like to see hearing people meet deaf people 
halfway, become closer and connect. 

He said that deaf people have been patient and 
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ing world. 


willing to accommodate the hearing world, similar 
to the way minorities have, and those who have faced 
oppression. 

“It’s important for hearing people to respect the 
deaf,” he said. 

Nunes concurred, saying that some people make 
value judgments about the way deaf people sound 
when they try to speak. Since the vocalization doesn’t 
sound “natural,” hearing people show a negative 
reaction. Therefore, some deaf don’t talk at all to 
“preserve their dignity.” 

Nunes and Hurdich want everyone on campus to 
know the “consumers” at the deaf and hard of 
hearing services, “are not just deaf students.” Drop 
in sometime and say hello. 

Mary Henehan, coordinator of interpreting ser- 
vices, assisted in interpreting this interview. She was 
also more than helpful in providing information and 
scheduling interpreters for these stories. 


The learning accommodations office offered to 
keep the outside door open, but that did not solve the 
problem of the inner door, and leaving both doors 
open was not appealing either. 
“I need some privacy,” she said. “It’s really getting 
frustrating. “Why can't the doors be automatic like 
the other doors in C-building?” she said. 

She said that she now waits until she gets home 
in the afternoon to use the bathroom. 

Fountain said that her experience at NECC so far 
has been pretty good. She only wishes that more 
people would consider what it’s like to be in her 
position. 

She said that sometimes when she is trying to get 
into a classroom, which is blocked by a group of 
students talking, she beeps the horn on her scooter. 
Some students move out of the way, while others 
seem to ignore her. Other times she says that stu- 
dents walk by her and give her strange looks, but she 


says “I’m used to it. I’ve seen those looks all my life.” 

Fountain said she enjoys her writing class the 
most because a friend in that class acts as her note 
taker. She has other friends from her old school, and 
a boyfriend who has a milder case of CP who can 
drive them to the mall or to another friend’s house 
for a sleep over, or to just hang out. 

Her older sister and brother are always there to 
help her, and she especially enjoys her three-year old 
nephew who lifts her spirits on days when she’s 
feeling down. 

Fountain says her current goals are to get an 
education and find a job in the business world, 
perhaps as a receptionist. 

“I’m good at talking on the phone and with 
people,” she said. 

Acounselor from the Cotting School thinks Foun- 
tain would make a good counselor herself, but 
Fountain said she thinks it would be too depressing 


dealing with people’s problems each day. 

She said she considers herself more fortunate 
that some other CP students at the Cotting School. 

One of her friends who has no manual ability has 
to use a head pointer, a device that looks like a little 
round hat, which is attached to a long metal pin that 
can accommodate a pencil to write, or tap out texton 
a computer. 

“Some people have to use their feet,” she said. 

Fountain said her immediate goals are to take her 
driving evaluation test so she can drive and to get a 
job so she can ultimately get an assisted living 
apartment where she can really be independent. 

She said one of the changes she would like to see 
at NECC would be a class about Americans with 
disabilities and how it affects their lives, so that non- 
disabled students could better understand them. 

“I like being independent,” she said, but I wish 
other people could see what it’s really like.” 
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Student overcomes life’s many obstacles 


@ Despite impairment, 
he works towards — 
professional career 


By CAMILLE DUCEY 
Impulse Editor 


e holds a bachelor of arts degree in 
Hots science from Merrimack 

College; two associate of arts de- 
grees from NECC in paralegal and general 
studies; and a certificate in DOS and Win- 
dows programs. 

But he works at Friendly’s restaurant in 
Methuen as a dishwasher. 

Brian Coppola, 33, a Methuen resident 
said he has been trying to get a job in the 
professional market, but has met with road- 
blocks all along the way. He said it’s because 
of his disability. 

Coppola has been visually and hearing 
impaired since birth, the result of German 
measles, which his mother contracted in 
her first trimester of pregnancy. 

The disease left Coppola with 20/200 
vision in one eye and legally blind in the 
other. His hearing impairment be- 
came more pronounced when he 
was 10 years-old. 

As a result, Coppola wears thick 
corrective glasses with a protrud- 
ing bioptic lens attached to the left 
glass, and uses hearing aids and an 
FM transmitter/receiver to enhance 
his hearing. His voice is pitched 
louder and his speech is a little 
labored, but he is an articulate and 
confident conversationalist. 

“Employers tell me they have no 
openings,” Coppola said. “I even 
applied to a supermarket as a cash- 
ier, but was told that people who 
are visually impaired cannot oper- 
ate a register. I told them there are 
voice-activated registers, but they 
were not interested in getting any.” 

Coppola attended the Perkins 
School for the Blind in Watertown 
from age five to 20, where he gradu- 
ated with high honors and a scho- 
lastic award for an essay he wrote 
on the 1984 presidential campaign. 

He chose to enroll at NECC in 
1986 because he wanted to start in 
a community college that would 
assist him with his disabilities and 
to experience an environment that 
would help him become more inde- 
pendent. 

Coppola graduated from NECC 
with honors, and enrolled at 
Merrimack College where he resided 
on campus to experience an inde- 
pendent lifestyle in a college set- 
ting. 

Since Merrimack did not have 
many services for the disabled, he 
said he was responsible for acquir- 
ing tutors, tape recorders and an 
FM auditory system to help him 
with his assignments and class par- 
ticipation. 

He shared a room with three 
other “non-disabled” classmates 
who had no experience with a dis- 
abled person and who harassed him 
with “hazing” games like corner- 
ing him in the kitchen and ham- 
mering personal questions at him. 

“I was only interested in getting 
an education,” he said, but these 
guys were, well, let’s say they had 
other ideas.” 

Coppola was finally moved into 
a townhouse apartment on the cam- 
pus where he lived alone. 

The college made some accom- 
modations such as installing “high 
mark” indicators on the thermostat 
and oven and a strobe light which 
flashed when the doorbell or fire 
alarm rang. 

He remained in the apartment 
for a year, but then was switched 
back to the first apartment after the 
previous students had been put out. 

“There’s a merit system for ob- 
taining apartments after you accu- 
mulate points from your classes,” 
he said. “But it really depends on 
who you know.” 


Coppola said that his 
initial interest in legal 
studies changed later in 
1995 when he attended the 
Carroll Center for the Blind 
in Newton, a rehabilita- 
tion school for blind adults 
which helps prepare them 
to enter the job market. 

He “job shadowed” at a 
law office as a paralegal, 
using adaptive technical 
software programs which 
included enlarged text. He said programs 
for the disabled such as IE Zoom Text, and 
Magic aroused his interest as a possibility 
for teaching other disabled persons. 

He returned to NECC where he now 
takes an introduction to personal comput- 
ers course and hopes to use the Internet to 
further his knowledge. 

Coppola said his experiences at NECC 
have been positive. The Learning Accom- 
modations Center has been very helpful 
and supportive and students and faculty 
have never made him feel inferior or un- 
comfortable. 

“I don’t thinkI’m treated different here,” 
Coppola said. “I do get more time to take 
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tests and the use of special 
software, but everyone treats 
me the same.” 

Coppola plans to go on to 
co-op and hopes this will help 
him to go on to professional 
work. 

When questioned about his 
considering a master’s pro- 
gram he said, “If I were to go 
for a master’s degree, it would 
be in special education for the 
blind.” 

He said one thing he would like to see at 
NECC would be a disabled person working 
in the computer labs with adaptive technol- 


ogy. 

“If there were more adaptive technology 
programs, students could get trained right 
here instead of at the Carroll School where 
it costs $1,000 for a one-week course. State 
agencies don’t really accommodate people 
with the equipment and employment op- 
portunities needed.” he said. 

Coppola said that people with disabili- 
ties have to fight for what they need from 
the agencies who frequently deny certain 
training and technology. 

“They don’t provide all the necessary 
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assistance and should be open to legal 
action for that. In some instances, they 
(lawmakers) should criminalize these ac- 
tions,” he said. 

“They don’t help you to be where you 
should be at your age or to reach your 
fullest potential.” he said. “The Constitu- 
tion says we are all created equal under 
God—well God is our maker, and if you 
violate that law, you violate God’s law and 
that’s the highest court.” 

In addition to his educational achieve- 
ments, Coppola has volunteered his ser- 
vices at Holy Family Hospital as a file clerk 
in the hospital pharmacy, where he re- 
ceived a recognition award in 1994 for 200. 
hours of work and an appreciation pin in 
1995 for 500 hours of volunteer work. 

He said his inspiration to get an educa- 
tion and a professional job began back at 
the Perkins school. 

“My English teacher was partially blind. 
He was always dressed like a professional 
and because of my hearing disability, I was 
always right up front where I could hear 
everything he said. 

“T thought, I want to be just like him. If 
he can do it, blind people can do this kind 
of work.” 
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Women in the senate 
making their mark 


@ The diverse group 
helps to accommodate 
student needs on the 
campus 


By ANDREA BALL 
Staff Reporter 


he number of women in the United 
| States Congress has more than 
doubled in the past ten years, from 25 
in 1987 to 60 today. Currently, there are 
nine women in the U.S. Senate. Likewise, 
the nine member NECC student senate 
seats four females. 
A student visa permits NECC senator 
Anait Altunian, to attend college. Altunian 
_ came to America from Russia in the second 
~ semester of her junior year of high school. 
After graduating from Pentucket high 
school in West Newbury last spring, 
Altunian decided to spend one of her four 
years, permitted by the visa, at NECC. She is 
majoring in liberal arts and international 
relations. 
Although Russian politics do not excite 
her, the U.S. system of government does. 
“I find American politics very exciting 
and interesting,” Altunian said. 
~-  Altunian said she wants to boost the 


New deaf studies professor brings varied 


@ Fascination: what 
drew faculty member 
toward deaf studies 


By MATT SHIRLEY 
Staff Reporter 


faculty as an assistant professor in the 
deaf studies program. 

The path that has taken Risley to NECC 
has been an interesting one, full of twists 
and turns. When she graduated from high 
school in Florida she had no idea what she 

_ wanted to do with her life. Like many 
people with no plans, she went to college 
hoping to find a career. 

To make some money while she was 
there she started working as a notetaker for 
deaf students. As a result, she became ac- 
quainted with the deaf studies program, 
and what started as a job rapidly turned 
into something more. 

“I really became fascinated, particularly 
with the beauty of the language,” she said. 

That fascination led to a career in the 
fields of deaf studies and education. After 
college Risley worked as a professional in- 
terpreter for five years. It was a rewarding 
profession that allowed her to take part in 
a field she enjoyed. 

Then, she was asked to teach some non- 
credit courses at a local college. She agreed, 
enjoyed it, and before long was teaching 
part-time.- 

In the early ’80s, Risley decided the time 
had come to become a full-time college 
faculty member. She received an offer from 
Camden County College in New Jersey to 
design and run a deaf studies program. It 
was an offer too good to refuse, so she 
moved to New Jersey and took the job. 

She got the program started and admin- 
istrated it for a time, but before long a 
major change in her life occurred: she got 
married. 


] ast August Dee Risley joined the NECC 
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with the beauty of the 


language.” 
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college’s level of spirit as a senate member. 

“I want to change the attitude of the 
students towards school spirit,” she said. 

Gazelle Aram, program committee chair, 
also aspires to challenge the level of partici- 
pation as a member of the senate. 

“We want people to get involved,” Aram 
said. “We are representing them and what 
they want.” 

The new Native American club is one of 
the issues that Aram, an aspiring medical 
student, advocates. She believes one of 
NECC’s greatest aspects is diversity. 

“NECC pays attention to minorities,” 
Aram said. “We have one of the best 
programs for the deaf in the state, and 
many cultural groups like the Native Ameri- 
can club are represented here.” 

One change which Aram wishes to imple- 
ment this year will effect cafeteria life. 

“I think it would be good to put a micro- 
wave in the cafeteria,” said Aram. “That 
way students could bring their own food 
from home, and they wouldn’t have to 
spend so much money.” 

Lynne Bernard advocates a more drastic 
change, separation of the student senate. 
Bernard has attended the Lawrence cam- 
pus for a year anda half. Bernard, a single 
mother of four, often leaves the senate 
meetings frustrated. 

“We only have 40 minutes for a meeting, 
and when its over it seems as if you have 


A rewarding career 
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DEE RISLEY, interpreting supervi- 
sor, says nothing beats teaching. 

Her new husband, Craig Schoelles, is 
from Massachusetts. They decided that she 
would move to his home state. 

She found employment with The Massa- 
chusetts Commission for the Deafand Hard 
of Hearing as director of services. It was a 
great job, but she felt that something was 
missing. 

“While I liked the work, I missed work- 
ing with students,” she said. 

After deciding to go back to teaching, 
she moved to Kentucky, where she joined 
the faculty of Eastern Kentucky University. 
Because her husband’s family and their 
friends were all in Massachusetts, however, 
the decision was made to move back to New 
England. 

They moved once more to Massachu- 
setts, and Risley heard a position was avail- 
able at NECC. She was aware of the college 
and knew that it had a good program, so she 
applied for the job. The position offered was 
that of an instructor, but she was hired as 
an assistant professor. 

This decision was no doubt influenced 
by Risley’s credentials - a master’s degree in 
deaf education from the University of Okla- 
homa, baccalaureate degrees in audiology 
and women’s studies, and national certifi- 
cation as a deaf interpreter. 

She now teaches an interpreting class, 
and supervises interpreting practicum. In 
addition to instructing at NECC, she runs 
her own educational consulting business. 


Features 


Putting out the smoke 


STUDENT HEALTH services promotes the Great American Smokeout in the 


cafeteria alcove recently. 
fallen short of what you set out to do,” 
Bernard said. 

Bernard says the majority of what the 
senate will accomplish this year involves 
the changing of bylaws and the constitu- 
tion. She notes the issues of having two 
vice-presidents and the possible separation 
of the senate as two that concern her. 

Bernard advocates a separation of the 
senate. She believes a senate for each cam- 
pus would only be beneficial. 

“Lawrence and Haverhill are so extraor- 
dinarily different; it’s like night an day,” 
Bernard says. She believes a separate sen- 


Asaconsultant she primarily assists schools 
and colleges in developing programs and 
curricula for the deaf. 

While the consulting business is reward- 
ing, it is apparent from talking to Risley 
that it can never take the place of teaching. 
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ate for the Lawrence campus would help it 
achieve more recognition. 

“I don’t want to spend the short 40 
minutes that we have discussing issues that 
pertain to Haverhill when! attend Lawrence, 
and there are issues about Lawrence that 
also need to be addressed,” said Bernard. 

The senate is working together organiz- 
ing baskets for the hungry for both Thanks- 
giving and Christmas. 


They will also be setting up a mitten tree 
for Christmas and hope for student partici- 
pation. 


experiences 


“I love the field of interpreting and have 
always found it to be exciting and dynamic, 
and I love the opportunity to share it with 
others who are starting to feel the same 
way. I like to think of myself as leading a 
student on a journey.” 
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Help is available in 
dealing with stress 


@ Counselors offer 
methods of motivation 
to students with stress 


By CATHERINE STAMATIS 
Staff Reporter 


eeling stressed-out, anxious, or un 

Phncctatce Help is only steps away at 
the counseling center. 

A vast array of personal growth services 

awaits all NECC students in the student 

center, F-121. 

Jane Bradley, personal counselor at the 
counseling center, has been employed at 
NECC for 10 years. 

In addition to Bradley, the center retains 
two interns, Karen Froton and Ruth Venti. 
Both are master’s candidates in counseling 
psychology from Lesley College. All are avail- 
able to help with any issues students may 
have. 

“We are available to all students,” says 
Bradley. “Anyone with questions or issues 
just needs to stop by.” 

The counseling center offers one-on-one 
short-term counseling and referral to out- 
side agencies in the event longer-term treat- 
ment is required. 

In addition to counseling services, the 
center also holds counseling groups. No 
fees are involved for the support groups 
and they run for four weeks, though con- 
tinuation of certain groups is always a 
possibility with continued student interest. 
Sign-up is required on a first-come-first- 
serve basis. Nonmembers are not allowed 
to sit in to protect anonymity. 

Issues such as stress management, 
assertiveness for men and women or posi- 
tive self-talk are all examples of the support 


groups being offered. For more informa- 
tion, call the counseling center for upcom- 
ing group subjects and meeting times. 

Workshops are also periodically held by 
the counseling center. Unlike the group 
meetings, the workshops are designed to be 
a “one stop” meeting and are open to 
everyone, though sign-up is recommended. 

Bradley held a stress workshop at the 
women’s resource network in October. Dur- 
ing the round table meeting, Bradley spoke 
informally to the seven participants and 
encouraged everyone to jump in with com- 
ments or questions. She guided them into 
relaxation using visualization techniques 
and deep breathing. Bradley asked the par- 
ticipants to open their eyes and inquired 
how they were feeling. 

“Wonderful,” said one participant. 

“How does stress feel?” asked Bradley. 

The answers were varied but similar: 
“Overwhelming. Debilitating.” 

Bradley, who received her bachelor’s 
degree in psychology and political science 
from Merrimack College going on to re- 
ceive her master’s in counseling psychol- 
ogy at Lesley College, assured her partici- 
pants people deal with 98 percent of stress 
successfully. “Pat yourself on the back,” she 
says. 

Her aim was to show the participants 
how to deal with the tricky two percent that 
linger and can cause problems. Not just 
what to do, but how to incorporate it. She 
reminds them that stress can actually be a 
great motivator. 

“It’s not the stress that’s the problem. 
It’s how we perceive it, then how we deal 
with it,” she said. 

Thoughts equal feelings equal actions; 
what we perceive is our reality. Very often, 
stress gets out of hand because of our 
“tunnel vision.” The keystone for good men- 
tal health is to interrupt negative thought 
patterns. 


Features 


Mental anguish 
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STRESS MANAGEMENT, assertiveness for men and women and positive 
self-talk are student programs available at the counseling center. ~* 


One participant, a single mom, spoke of 
difficulties with motherhood, school stud- 
ies, family pressures and the dilemma of 
finding balance. Other participants injected 
thoughts and ideas on how to combat these 
stresses in her life. One general theme was 
heard: take care of yourself, find peace with 
yourself and everything else will fall into 
place behind you. 

“Doing things against my will is more 
harrowing for me than dealing with atti- 
tudes about (saying) no,” offered another 
participant. The round table discussed the 
ability to say no when necessary to help 
manage stress. 

The hour-long meeting closed with Bra- 
dley thanking the participants. 

“I think it’s wonderful it’s available,” 
said one of the participants. 

The counseling center’s mission state- 
ment is as follows: 


“We are committed to promoting stu- 
dents’ ability to achieve academic success, 
sound judgement, individual goals, contri- 
bution to community, fulfillment and qual- 
ity of life. 

We emphasize students’ strengths, per- 
sonal growth, open communication, mu- 
tual respect and independence. We focus 
on students’ initiative to create and to 
access effective resources and networks.” 

The center celebrates diversity and non- 
judgmental tolerance of differences. 

Students utilizing the services of the 
counseling center are assured all sessions 
will be conducted in confidence according 
to state and federal law and the American 
Counseling Association Code of Ethics and 
Standard of Practice. 

Contact the center if you have ideas for 
new support groups or to schedule an ap- 
pointment with one of the counselors. 


Counseling intern admires college’s diversity 


® Mental health 
care is offered to 
people of all ages 
and cultures 


By CATHERINE STAMATIS 
Staff Reporter 


he diversity of this college 
[en proved to be the 

magnet that pulled Karen 
Froton in NECC’s direction. Froton 
said, she hopes her experiences 
here will provide her with insight 
as she moves towards a rewarding 
career. 

“Having students range from 
18-50 or 60 is so valuable,” she 
said. “Their experiences are so dif- 
ferent. I have the opportunity to 
see a wide range of people.” 

In addition to the vast age dif- 
ferences of students, NECC pro- 
vides a broad scope of ethnicity, 
she said. She is excited because of 
the diverse cultural exposure this 
area provides. 

She admits to learning a lot 


about Latino, Afro-American, and 
Asian cultures since coming to 
NECC. 

The Merrimack Valley offers its 
residents an opportunity ofaware- 
ness and openness about our dif- 
ferences and also about our simi- 
larities, Froton said. 

“We are very different yet so 
much the same,” Froton said. “We 
cope, handle things, display our 
emotions differently, but we all 
get stressed—I’m constantly being 
educated here.” 

The graduate intern is working 
through her second internship at 
the college. She will receive her 
master’s degree in May from Lesley 
College. She has a bachelor’s in 
history from the University of New 
Hampshire. 

Her first internship was at the 
Wayside Carriage House located 
in the Boston area. The residential 
program served mostly depart- 
ment of social services clients. 

Froton is glad to have chosen a 
place to work on her second in- 
ternship where people weren’t 
mandated to have counseling. Un- 
fortunately, this was the case at 
the residential program. 


She admits the cases here are 
very different, but is thankful for 
both experiences. Usually, stu- 
dents are not having an issue of 
mental illness; most just need 
someone to help them find bal- 
ance. 

“A really good reason to come 
to the counseling center is to pro- 
cess; things can get blurred,” 
Froton said. 

She added that most of us are 
stressed-out from time to time. It 
helps to have a place to go to work 
through it, a “safe place” they can 
talk and be assured it wouldn’t go 
anywhere, a place to go to figure 
things out no matter how big or 
small the problem may be. 

Sometimes people just come in 
to talk it out, and that’s all they 
need. At other times, a longer 
term of counseling is needed for 
more persistent issues. These are 
all options available to NECC stu- 
dents. As a bonus, the counseling 
is free and valuable. 

Counseling can prove to be ex- 
pensive without insurance cover- 
age. Even with insurance benefits, 
there are almost always time con- 
straints regarding the number of 


Karen Froton 


“We are very 
different yet so 
much the same,” 
Froton said. “We 
cope, handle 
things, display 


our emotions 
differently, but 
we all get 
stressed—I’m__, 
constantly being 
educated here.” 


sessions allowed in one year. 
“I hope I can give people a good 


experience of counseling,” Froton | 


said. “When someone is ready, 
they will start to process problem 
issues, I want them to know I’m 
here to give them support.” 


Froton chose to focus on coun- 
seling because of her approach- 
able demeanor and her desire to 
help people, she said. 

“They tell me their concerns,” 
Froton said. 

She has no immediate plans to 
continue her education towards 
her doctorate, though she admits 
that it’s not out of the question. 
She will continue her education to 
stay abreast on all current infor- 
mation regarding her field to keep 
up with the most recent theories 
and studies. She believes it would 
be unethical not to continue edu- 
cating herself in that respect. 

Holistically-minded, Froton 
works part-time at a chiropractic 
clinic as an assistant in addition to 
the 20 hours she works at the 
college weekly. 

She wishes people could get 
past the stigma counseling and 
caring for one’s mental health 
seem to convey. 

“You don’t have to have a ma- 
jor mental illness, and you don’t 
have to counsel for the whole year. 
You don’t even have to come to 
three sessions,” she said. “We’re 
open to all...just come to talk.” 


Speaker helps transform anxiety into serenity 


@ Psychotherapist 
to provide anxiety 
workshops 


By M. TROMBLY & M. KEOHAN 
Staff Reporters 


ell-known psychothera 
pist and author Robert 
Gerzon will be speaking 


sy 


at Bentley Library conference area 
Wednesday Dec. 3. He will speak 
for 50 minutes starting at 10 and 
11 a.m. The workshop is free and 
open to the public. 

The workshop is called Finding 
Serenity in the Age of Anxiety. 
Gerzon will discuss three types of 
anxiety; toxic, natural, and sacred, 
and how to employ his two theo- 
ries, “Positive Inner Talk” and “The 
A+ Formula.” 


The counseling center is ex- 
cited about Gerzon’s appearance. 
Elizabeth Coyne, assistant dean 
for specialized student services, 
expressed her excitement not only 
for Gerzon’s visit, but also for his 
timing. 

“Given the fact that final ex- 
ams are coming at the end of the 
semester, the stresses of holidays, 
multiple commitments and work- 
ing, this workshop is timely and 


ee Se 


relevant,” she said. 

“Anxiety is energy which can 
motivate us to action and suc- 
cess.” 

“Anxiety is the number one 
mental health problem in 
America,” Gerzon told the coun- 
seling center. “Whether you call it 
stress, fear or anxiety, it is a nor- 
mal part of life that we have to get 
good at using and getting it to 
work for and not against us.” 
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Gerzon’s resume is impressive. 
He is the author of “Finding Seren- 
ity in the Age of Anxiety,” has a 
background in holistic medicine 
and spiritual studies, and is a fre- 
quent guest on radio and televi- 
sion, including “The Oprah 
Winfrey Show.” 

His “Mastering Anxiety” pro- 
gram, presented at medical cen- 
ters, has helped people to trans- 
form anxiety into personal growth. 
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Big turnout expected at 


@ Students to entertain 
for the festive season 


_ By MICHAEL J. LABELLA 
Staff Reporter 


he holiday’s take a musical turn when 

J the NECC ensemble and chorus swing 

F to the songs of the season during 

‘their annual holiday concert on Sunday, 

Dec. 7, at 2 p.m., in the Bentley Library 
conference center. 

Sponsored by the music club, attending 
listeners will be treated to a winter medley 
‘ofsecular music, a tfaditional Spanish carol, 
solo voice and group a Capella numbers, 
tock, jazz, pop, gospel, R & B, heavy metal 
and a song from the musical “Rent.” In 
short, there’s something for nearly every- 
one. 

“We've been practicing all semester for 

_ this show,” said Fred Moakley, music club 
officer. “We packed the conference center 
during last year’s Christmas show and this 
year’s spring show, so we’re expecting a big 
turnout come December.” 

Voices and instruments will combine in 
renditions of “Blue-Sky” by the Allman Broth- 
ers, featuring Moakley on vocals; 
“Moondance” by Van Morrison, sung by 
Tim Noonan; “I’ve got Rhythm” by George 
Gershwin; “Tom Sawyer” by Rush, with Joe 


Costa as featured vocalist; and “Seasons of 


Love” from the musical “Rent.” 
Three songs performed a Capella style 
_ will be presented. They are: “Stand by Me,” 
“Riu-Riu Chiu,” a Spanish Christmas carol, 
and the ever popular “Carol of the Bells.” 

Music club officer Melissa Berry sings 
solo on “What Child is This” and Micheline 
Bijjani takes center stage with “Wind Be- 

- neath my Wings.” 

Based on past experience, Moakley be- 
lieves a mixed crowd consisting of stu- 
dents, parents and senior citizens will at- 
tend. He cited the support received from 

/senior citizens in particular, commenting 
/ on the enthusiasm and appreciation they 
» exhibit for these annual performances. 


ar 


Doe a deer, a female deer 


“They support our efforts and greatly 
enjoy the shows,” he said. 

As well as musical entertainment, other 
activities are being planned for the show. 
According to Melissa Berry, there will be a 
baked goods and refreshments sale with 
proceeds going to support music club ex- 
penses, and a raffle at intermission with 
stuffed Christmas stockings as prizes. 

Professor Michael Finegold, music club 
adviser and director of the ensemble and 
chorus, said he is looking forward to a big 
turnout and hopes students will drop in for 
the show. He welcomes new members to 
the music club and encourages interested 
students to sign up for the ensemble or 
chorus. 

“You can register for the courses or join 
in via the music club as student activities,” 
Finegold said. 


“A lot of people don’t realize there’s an 
active, ongoing music program here at 
NECC,” Berry said. “Our goal has been to get 
musicians and singers on campus involved”. 

Moakley said he would like to see a big 
boost in the music program, and getit some 
recognition as a thriving activity. 

“Our budget is minimal and our facili- 
ties need serious improvement,” he said. 

Despite severely limited resources, the 
club somehow manages to bring all of the 
necessary elements together in time for 
each performance. Club officers agree the 
program would benefit from a boost in 
membership. 

“There are a lot more musicians on 
campus that are not getting involved in the 
performance group,” he said. “I'd say that 
only 10 percent of the talent pool has 
become involved.” 


holiday concert 


M. LaBella photo 
MEMBERS OF NECC’s music club take a quick break while preparing for this year’s holiday concert. An eclectic 
blend of sounds and rhythms are in store for the crowd Sunday, Dec. 7 at 2 p.m. 


Getting ready 


M. LaBella photo 
ADVISER MICHAEL Finegold looks 
ahead to a successful concert. 


Coppola excels in directing Grisham’s ‘Rainmaker’ 


about “John Grisham’s “The Rain 

maker” is that Francis Ford Coppola is 
back. The movie is brilliantly acted, well- 
paced, thoughtful and involving, with some 
of the best dramatic courtroom scenes in 
recent times. 


L: ANGELES (AP) — The good news 


Coppola has endured seasons of 


unmemorable films. “Peggy Sue Got Mar- 
ried” and “Bram Stoker’s Dracula” were not 


what you might expect from the creator of 


“The Godfather.” This time out, Coppola 
wrote and directed the screenplay. Coppola 
has edited himself well, each scene pos- 
sesses an edge and hurtles the plot along. 

Rudy Baylor (Matt Damon) has barely 
graduated from Memphis law school and 
still faces the bar exam. Rejected by estab- 
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lished law firms, he hooks up with “Bruiser” 
Stone (Mickey Rourke), a shady operator 
running an ambulance-chasing mill. 

Deek Schiffler (Danny DeVito), a hustler 
who knows the ins and outs of the law, joins 
Baylor. Together they sniff out three poten- 
tial cases: a young leukemia victim (Johnny 
Whitworth) an insurance company has de- 
nied payment to for treatment; a young 
wife (Claire Danes) who has been repeat- 
edly beaten by her husband; and a widow 
(Teresa Wright) who wants to will her legacy 
to a TV evangelist. 

Rudy’s concern for the beaten wife pro- 
vides the romance and a violent sequence. 
The main focus is on the insurance case, the 
film’s centerpiece being the trial. 

Rudy faces Leo F. Drummond (Jon Voight), 


TPI 


Direct care staff positions currently avail- 
able in residential programs located in the 
Amesbury area. You will work with individu- 
als with MR/MI who are also deaf, helping 
them in developing their self-reliance, manag- 
ing their challenging behaviors and pursuing 
interests in community based activities. 

Part-time and full-time and per diem open- 
ings: 6 a.m. -9 a.m. shifts, Monday-Friday; 
evening shifts; awake overnight shifts, and a 
variety of weekend schedules. Our staffing 
needs do vary, allowing for flexibility in de- 
veloping schedules that may be compatible 
with your own availability. 

Applicants should be knowledgeable in 
deaf culture and have the ability to communi- 
cate using ASL. Previous related experience is 
desirable. We offer paid training programs and 
a competitive wage and benefits package to 
our employees. 

To apply, call Michelle Alt or Beth Ballas, 
Turning Point, Inc., 5 Perry Way, New- 
buryport, MA 01950. Phone: 978-462-8251, 
Fax: 978-462-5488 


a corporate lawyer whose old boy charm 
doesn’t disguise an instinct for the jugular. 
Drummond employs dirty tricks, cajoles 
the jury and intimidates opposing witnesses. 
Rudy displays his inexperience, but coached 
by Deek, he rises to the occasion. 

Damon has been in films for 10 years, 
but never before has he enjoyed a star- 
making vehicle. He keeps his energy in 
reserve, and his outbursts of passion be- 


come all the more convincing. Claire Danes 
proves her mature talent as the abused 
wife. 

Voight oozes charm and malice. DeVito 
is invaluable as Damon’s mentor-partner, 
steering the young man through the legal- 
istic shoals and performing a few dirty 
tricks of his own. 

The film was produced by Michael Dou- 
glas, Steven Reuther and Fred Fuchs. 


Top 10 


Movies 

1. “The Jackal,” $15.6 million. 

2. “Starship Troopers,” $10.2 million. 

2. “The Little Mermaid,” $10.2 million. 

4. “Bean,” $8 million. 

5. “The Man Who Knew Too Little,” $4.7 
million. 

6. “I Know What You Did Last Summer,” 
$4.1 million. 

7. “Devil’s Advocate,” $3.6 million. 

8. “Red Corner,” $2.6 million. 

9. “Eve’s Bayou,” $2.55 million. 

9. “Boogie Nights,” $2.55 million. 


Modern rock tracks 
1.“Tubthumping,” Chumbawamba 
2.“Walkin’ on the Sun,” Smash Mouth 
3.“Everything To Everyone,” Everclear 
4.“Everlong,” Foo Fighters 
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5.“Don’t Go Away,” Oasis 

6.“Hitchin’ a Ride,” Green Day 
7.“Mouth,” Bush 

8.“Wrong Number,” The Cure 
9.“Bitter Sweet Symphony,” The Verve 
10.“3 AM,” Matchbox 20 


TV ratings 
. “E.R.,” NBC 
. “Seinfeld,” NBC 
. “Friends,” NBC 
. “Veronica’s Closet,” NBC 
“Home Improvement,” ABC 
. “Touched By An Angel,” CBS 
7. “CBS Sunday Movie: Bella Mafia, Part 
1 of 2,” CBS 
8. “NFL Monday Night Football: San Fran- 
cisco at Philadelphia,” ABC, 
9. “Union Square,” NBC 
10. “20/20,” ABC 
11. “60 Minutes,” CBS 
12. “X-Files,” Fox 
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13. “Frasier,” NBC 

13. “Kids say the 
Darndest Things,” CBS 

15. “Drew Carey 
Show,” ABC 

16. “King of the Hill,” 
Fox 

17. “Dharma & Greg,” 
ABC 

18. “Dateline NBC,” 
NBC 

18. “Soul Man,” ABC 

20. “Home Improve- 
ment,” ABC 
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Solid gold 
memories 


@ Days of long ago lead 
to the trends of today 


ile I was taking a trip down 
memory lane, a friend asked me 
if] missed my childhood. Ofcourse 


I replied “yes,” but it wasn’t because of the 
games and toys I had as a kid. No, it was the 
style and the music I longed for so much. 

As a product of the 1980s, I can remem- 
ber such great events such as the fall of the 
Berlin Wall, the collapse of communism 
and the motto: “greed is good.” 

These events are peanuts compared to 
the cultural changes I remember. 

Saturday nights were sacred at my house. 
We always had pizza for dinner and at 7 
p.m., it was always “Solid Gold.” How can 
anyone ever forget this program? The danc- 
ers, the lip-synching bands, and of course, 
the puppet named Madam. 

The show was one of the most influential 
parts of my life. As a kid, I thought it would 
be so cool to be a Solid Gold dancer and wear 
the gold lamé costumes and dance to the 
hits of Cyndi Lauper, Survivor and one ofthe 
all time best, Billy Ocean. 

Solid Gold isn’t the only memorable time 
of my youth. I can remember Zoo, 94.5 
before it was that R&B, rap cheese ball 
station JAM’N. I remember when Madonna 
was my “Lucky Star” and when Bananarama 
and Duran Duran were the fashion 
trendsetters of the universe. 

I made my mom buy me a fedora so I 
could be just as cool as John Taylor. Most of 
all, [remember the leg-warmers, parachute 
pants and black jelly bracelets (because any 
other color was just not cool enough). 

As the ’80s progressed, so did style. It was 
“in” to shred your pants like Def Leppard 
and other great hair bands. Skinny ties went 
out and tight-rolling (pegging) your pants 
was in, way in. Girls wore the five pairs of 
socks and little Reebok high-tops, knowing 
the sweat from their feet would kill them, 


~but they had to look in style. 


Guys, well, we had flat-tops or the plain 
old spiked haircut that competed against 
the “mall hair” of the girls with three foot 
high bangs. The rule was “cool” and if you 
were not cool, then you were nobody. 

The ’80s brought more than great clothes 
and music; it brought expression with it as 
well. Some of my favorites: “That’s rad!,” 
“Gag me (with a spoon is optional),” and the 
all time great “Awesome!” 

To walk the walk, you had to talk the 
talk, and if you didn’t, well, you may just as 
well have crawled under the rock you came 
out from. 

Today, the ’80s are back and bigger than 
ever. Movies of the past year have focused 
on the theme of reunion. The success of 
“Romy and Michelle’s High School Reunion” 
and “Grosse Pointe Blank” created a stir in 
Hollywood and brought in the dollars. 

Techno, punk and ska music all have 
roots in the ’80s and, with the rise of such 
bands as Blink 182, Chemical Brothers and 
the Suicide Machines, punk, ska and techno 
are eating up the radio. 

Even rap, though I cringe in admitting it, 
has reverted to old-school and, with a re- 
make of the Sugarhill Gang’s anthem 
“Rapper’s Delight” by Eric Sermon, Keith 
Murray and Redman, has become more 
musically tasteful. 

This practice is also present in LL Cool J’s 
latest “Phenomenon” and Busta Rhyme’s 
new album (even though he is a veteran of 
the ’80s sensation, Leaders of the New 
School). 

The ’80s are alive and well, people. I 
suggest pulling out anything floral, pegged, 
or velcroed and party straight into the new 
millennium. 
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EVERY D4Y | GOTTA 
FEED THE CowS... 


@ San Diego punk and ska 
trio shine on newest 
release, ‘Dude Ranch’ 


By CHRIS BLASDEL 
Arts & Entertainment Editor 


the climb and success of the various 

punk and ska bands out there, a few 
make the grade. Ifthere was a valedictorian 
in this class, then Blink 182 would be giving 
the speech. 

This San Diego trio has emerged in a big 
way and with their freshman release “Dude 
Ranch.” Its first single “Damnit (Growing 
Up)” has been steadily gaining airplay and 
is on rotation on MTV. Having played on the 
Vans Warped Tour this past summer, Blink 
182 have created a large space for them- 
selves in the club circuit. 

“Dude Ranch” is nothing less than per- 
fect. The collection of songs entailed on this 
album are fresh, exciting and intoxicating 
in every sense. The blend of ska and punk, 
with a small touch of rock, so small that it 
is hardly noticeable, makes this album tick. 

The ticking is what ties the listener in 


1 997 has been the year of punk. With 
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and captures them. From end to end, the 
listener is neither bored or tired and an 
enjoyable listening experience is had by all. 
The tone and silly songs of real life are what 
makes “Dude Ranch” enjoyable. 

The first single, “Damnit (Growing Up),” 
is about a relationship gone sour. Unlike 
the other tear-jerking songs of popular 
artists, Blink 182 take an “up yours” ap- 
proach and play the lover scorned part with 
sincerity. The chorus is both catchy and 
teasing, and the entire song rates a perfect 
[10.5 

Other notable tracks on this album in- 
clude “Josie,” “Apple Shampoo” and “Pa- 
thetic.” 

Unlike bands such as Rancid, Mighty 
Mighty Bosstones and Goldfinger, Blink 182 
have yet to achieve the superstatus, how- 
ever, they do have the ability to sell out 
small club shows. For all of those fortunate 
people, Blink 182 are part of WBCN’s “X- 
MAS Rave,” and tickets for that show are 
sold out. 

Blink 182’s recipe for extensive touring 
and having a good time playing music have 
led to their success. “Dude Ranch” is musi- 
cally-tasteful and well-presented. This al- 
bum is definitely worth the purchase and 
Blink 182 will not disappoint you. 
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Music Review 


kkk for Dude 
Ranch, the fresh- 
man release fea- 
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“4\e MUScLEes 
From BRussers 


you hear, and make sure to check your source and 

facts. If you find yourself in a tense and confining 
situation, call a time out, thinking about the best approach 
to take. Make a connection to your past and pieces will fall 
into place. 

TAURUS: (April 21 - May 21) 

Use your intellect to solve a particular problem. Keeping 
your perspective will help you to hold your temper and 
avoid any unnecessary blowups about trivial matters. 
Relationships are present on your mind; don’t deny any 
emotional turmoil that’s brewing. 

GEMINI: (May 22 - June 21) 

Use your imagination and ingenuity to make the right 
impression with those around you, especially in the work- 
place. Love is not only on your mind, but present all around. 
You may be in the middle of an intensely new relationship, 
or an old flame may reappear. 

CANCER: (June 22 - July 23) 

Your craving for something different, which could have 
a negative effect on something or someone dear to you. 
Someone is likely to hurt your delicate feelings during the 
week - telling you to not be so sensitive is like telling you 
not to breathe. Try to relax. 

LEO: (July 24- August 23) 

Two very opposite qualities need to be combined into a 
whole, something which will work best for you. You've got 
your work cut out for you, considerable energy and thought 
is required to solve the problem. Stick with what you know; 

. it makes you comfortable. 

VIRGO: (August 24 - Sept. 23) 

Don’t use your energies in ways that create a destructive 
end, no matter how tempting. It might be for the best to 
take time out from a relationship which seems to be going 
nowhere: Do something-extra special for a family member, 
who is having a tough time. 


. RIES: (March 21-April 20) Don’t believe everything 
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LIBRA: (Sept. 24 - Oct. 23) 

Consider all things which are truly of value to you, and 
put your energies behind them. Use your monies in a 
responsible way, long term investing is probably your best 
bet. Attend to all to all financial details now, and it will save 
you time and money later. 

SCORPIO: (Oct. 24 - Nov. 22) 

You value honesty and openness in relationships, and 
letting others know this will enhance any bonding which 
occurs. You are long overdue for a dose of relaxation and 
pampering-maybe a specially planned weekend away will 
do the trick. Tamper any criticism. 

SAGITTARIUS: (Nov. 23 - Dec. 21) 

Take any changes in stride and you will see that some- 
thing new suits your purposes better than you would have 
ever expected. Look to positive long-term plans in order to 
subdue your anxieties. Make creative ideas attractive by 
gearing them to the needs of others. 

CAPRICORN: (Dec. 22 - Jan. 20) 

Both compassion and flexibility are necessary through- 
out the week. Someone close is going through a rough time 
and may be wallowing in self-pity; there is little you can do 
about it. Try to overcome any nervousness you may feel; 
your support will no doubt turn the tide. 

AQUARIUS: (Jan. 21-- Feb. 19) 

Your assertive approach at work will win you more 
friends than enemies. If the information coming to you 
seems confusing and excessive, take your time and review 
everything before making decisions. Keep a close watch on 
activities at home to insure a positive outcome. 

PISCES: (Feb. 20 - March 20) 

It is very important to recognize your own limitations, 
and not take on something for which you are not equipped. 
If a spat occurred between you and a loved one-find 
common ground where both of you'can get what you need 
most now. 


Campus Calendar - 


f you are interested in adding an event, lecture, 
[« to the calendar, please contact the student 

activities department at 556-3731. 

Monday, Dec. 1: 11 a.m.- 1 p.m. World AIDS Day 
Observance in the atrium (Lawrence). There will be 
a vigil held at noon in the atrium. 

11 am.- 2 p.m. Foot reflexology sponsored by 
health services, student center F-112 (Haverhill). 
Foot relex therapy uses compression techniques on 
the feet to stimulate every organ and gland in the 
body. A 15-minute session costs $10. 

Dec. 2-5: Student identification cards made at 
Lawrence campus. 

Tuesday, Dec. 2: 10 a.m. Cardio-kickboxing in the 
sport & fitness center D-154 (Haverhill). 

11 a.m. - 1 p.m. and 5 p.m. - 7:30 p.m. Student 
identification cards made at Lawrence campus. 

1 p.m. Healthy Back in the sport & fitness center 
D-129 (Haverhill). 

7 p.m. Men’s basketball game in the sport & 
fitness center (Haverhill) vs. Hesser College. 

7 p.m. Parnassus poetry reading at Jitters 
(Haverhill). 

Wednesday, Dec. 3: 10 a.m.- 2 p.m. and 5 p.m. - 
7 p.m. Student identification cards made at Lawrence 
Campus. 

10 a.m. - noon “Finding the Serenity in the Age of 
Anxiety” in library conference area A & B (Haverhill). 
This event, co-sponsored by the counseling center, 
the fitness center, and student activities depart- 
ments, will attempt to help educate on how to use 
anxiety as a positive tool, rather than using anxiety 
as a toxic stressor. ; 

10:30 a.m. Thirty-minute Ab’s class in the sport & 
fitness center D-154. 

11 a.m. World AIDS Day observance in the cafete- 
ria (Haverhill). 

11 a.m.- 2 p.m. Relaxing chair massage sponsored 
by health services, student center F-112 (Haverhill). 
Chair massage provides busy students, faculty, and 
staff with a convenient method of alleviating the 
stress inherent in these sometimes hectic, and com- 
petitive times. A 15-minute session costs $10. Call 
556-3770 today to make an appointment. 

8 p.m. Women’s basketball game at Newbury 
College. 

Thursday, Dec. 4: 10 a.m.- 2 p.m. and 5 p.m. - 7 
p-m. Student identification cards made at Lawrence 


campus. 

2 p.m. Stop smoking program in the sport & 
fitness center, D-129. 

7 p.m. Men’s basketball game at Southern Maine 


Tech. 

Friday, Dec. 5: 10 a.m. - 2 p.m. Student identifica- 
tion cards made at Lawrence campus. 

11a.m.-2 p.m. Reiki healing sponsored by health 
services, student center F-112 (Haverhill). Reiki heals 
by flowing through the affected parts of the energy 
field in and around the physical body. Reiki clears, 
straightens, and heals the energy pathways, allow- 
ing the life force to flow in a healthy & natural way. 
A 15-minute session is $10. 

Saturday, Dec. 6: 1 p.m. Women’s basketball 
game at New Hampshire Tech. 

8 p.m. Men’s basketball, Becker Invitational. 

Sunday, Dec. 7: TBA Men’s basketball, Becker 
Invitational. 

Dec. 8-12: Student identification cards made in 
the student center lobby. 

The college life & healthy living unit will be trying 
to help reduce stress and help celebrate the end of 
the semester. For a schedule of activities, contact the 
student activities department at 556-3731. 

Monday, Dec. 8: 10 a.m. - 2 p.m. Student identifi- 
cation cards made in the student center lobby 
(Haverhill). 

11 am. - 1 p.m. Holiday cookout celebrating 
Christmas, Chanukah and Kwanzaa in the atrium 
(Lawrence). 

11 a.m. - 2 p.m. Foot reflexology sponsored by 
health services, student center F-112 (Haverhill). A 
15-minute session costs $10. 

Tuesday, Dec. 9: 10 a.m. - 2 p.m. Student identifi- 
cation cards made in the student center lobby ‘ 
(Haverhill). 

10 a.m. Cardio-kickboxing in the sport & fitness 
center D-154 (Havei-iii). 

1 p.m. Healthy back in the sport & fitness center, 
D-129 (Haverhill). 

6 p.m. Women’s basketball game in the sport & 
fitness center (Haverhill) vs. Quinsigamond Commu- 
nity College. 

Wednesday, Dec. 10: 9 a.m.-11a.m.and 4 p.m. 
- 7 p.m. Student identification cards made in the 
student center lobby (Haverhill). 

10:30 a.m. Thirty-minute Ab’s class in the sport & 
fitness center D-154. 

11 a.m. Holiday Times: Alcohol awareness in the 
cafeteria alcove (Haverhill). 

11 a.m.-2 p.m. Relaxing chair massage sponsored 
by health services, student center F-112 (Haverhill). A 
15-minute session costs $10. 


Student 


on display soon 


@ Graphic arts group to 
showcase work for 
college, public Dec. 8-12 


By MICHAEL J. LABELLA 
Staff Reporter 


get a chance to shine at the 97 Design 

Show in the Bentley Library from Dec. 
8 through 12. The official grand opening on 
Wednesday, Dec 10, from 7 to 9 p.m., adds 
a professional touch to this much-antici- 
pated event. 

Organized by Professor Mark Gonzalez, 
it’s an opportunity to gain some exposure 
and give family, friends and potential em- 
ployers a look into what’s cooking within a 
design community of approximately 80 
NECC students. 

"This will be a venue for displaying 
student artwork in a positive way, and it 
will help participants gain confidence in 
their abilities,” Gonzalez said. “Some stu- 
dents are reluctant to show their work to 
classmates, never mind the public. But if 
they expect to work in the field of profes- 
sional design, it is essential for them to 
become comfortable with displaying their 
art. 

“That’s one of the main reasons for 
holding this event,” he said. “This show is 
an important step in the process of actively 
taking charge of your career.” 

Gonzalez feels that many students are at 
the same creative level as those attending 
four-year schools, but are missing out on 
the positive feedback that gallery displays 
might bring them. Students are excited at 
the prospect of displaying their work, and 
are refining their designs in time for the 
show. 

“It’s always fun to have people see your 
work, especially if it’s something you feel 
has turned out well,” design student Kathy 
Squires said. She is taking several computer 
courses at NECC, and theoretical design 
courses at the Massachusetts College of Art. 

“I get a lot of feedback on my work at 
Mass. Art, as we hold frequent and lengthy 
critiquing sessions there,” she said. “Our 
designs are analyzed, judged and com- 
mented on by fellow students and faculty.” 

Squires envisions the upcoming design 


S tudent artists and graphic designers 
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designs 


“You’re going to be 
judged constantly if 


you work in this field.” 


show as a grand opportunity for students to 
get some exposure and much-needed feed- 
back. She believes it is essential for those 
contemplating a job in the design field to 
learn how to take constructive criticism 
and consider the opinions of others. 

With a background in professional 
graphic design, her insight into what it 
takes to succeed in this field is relevant to 
NECC students. 

“Your job will be to create what your 
client wants, so developing good listening 
and presentation skills will be essential,” 
Squires said. 

Student Cathy Demerjian agrees that it 
is necessary for designers to get accus- 
tomed to displaying their pieces outside of 
a classroom environment. 

“You're going to be judged constantly if 
you work in this field,” Demerjian said. She 
is planning to submit five or six computer 
designed pieces for the show and is excited 
because it will be the first time her work is 
on display. 

“The show will also be an opportunity 
for new students to see what they will be 
learning and what they can learn,” 
Demerjian said. “It may also be useful for 
faculty to see what kind of work is being 
done in each other’s classrooms.” 

The show is open to all students in 
publication design, advanced publication 
design, animation, graphic design I & II, 
and illustration. 

Unframed artwork no larger than 11x17 
inches (8 1/2 x 11 preferred) spanning all 
media types, with no restriction as to color, 
will be accepted for inclusion in the show 
by Gonzalez from now until the opening 
date. 

Whether students create with a pencil, 
pen, or computer, every design submitted 
will contribute to an interesting and suc- 
cessful exhibit. 
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‘Boogie Nights’ tells adult story with heart 


@ Mark Wahlberg 
shines as troubled teen 


turned porn star 


By CAROLYN DRAGO 
Features Editor 


espite the high sexual content, New 
D Line Cinema’s “Boogie Nights,” writ- 

ten, produced and directed by Paul 
Thomas Anderson, artfully depicts the com- 
plicated lives of members of an adult film 
production company, who connect as a 
family in search of dignity and a place in 
society. 

The story, which takes place from 1977 
to 1984, has an authenticity that’s almost 
eerie. It observes the tiniest details of the 
era in regard to fashion, make-up, hair- 
styles and music. 

Classic songs like Marvin Gaye’s “Got to 
Give it Up” and the Emotion’s “Best of My 
Love,” joined with the slick style that epito- 
mizes the look of the late ’70s gives the 
viewer a real feel for the time period. 

Mark Wahlberg, the highlight of the 
film, gives an alluring and charismatic per- 
formance. Taking a departure from his 
typical on-screen personas, Wahlberg dra- 
matically interprets the young, uneducated 
and vulnerable Eddie Adams, later attain- 
ing the alias, Dirk Diggler. 

Diggler becomes immersed in the world 


Movie Review 


*** (out of four) for 
“Boogie Nights,” a hip 


film about the porn 
industry of the late 
1970s. 


worth, after suffering abuse from his reject- 
ing and apathetic parents. 

Other unlikely but notable members of 
the film include Burt Reynolds as Jack 
Horner, a surrogate father to the members 
of his porn production empire; Julianne 
Moore, who plays adult-film starlet Amber 
Waves; and Heather Graham, who tosses 
out the squeaky clean image she earned for 
flicks such as “The Boy Who Could Fly” to 
play Rollergirl, who like Diggler is another 
child seduced by the adult entertainment 
industry. 

Each character is on an emotional jour- 
ney, attempting to create a life for them- 
selves in a society that does not understand 
them. 

Through use of nostalgia, unique cast 
members, and a gripping story, it is clear 
that beyond the shock of the provocative 
material, this is a great film. 
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Employment Services 


> Career Counseling 

> Full and Part Time Placement 

> One Stop Job Search Workshops 
> Computerized Job Searches 


Cooperative Education 


> Traditional Co-op 
> Alumni Co-op 
>  Pre-Co-op 


[ Field Placement Assistance 


> Resource Bank 
> Placement Follow-Up 


Come see us! 


Spurk Bidg. C300 
Tel. (978) 356-3722 
Fax. (978) 556-3675 


Work-Study Assistance 


> Traditional Work Study Placement 
> “America Reads” Tutors (Work-Study) 
> Community Service Work-Study 


Disney Opp ortunities = en 


ete fee |" 
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Sports 


New player poised 
for leadership role 


@ Hutchinson will 
contribute with his 
all-around play 


By TODD HART 
Staff Reporter 


Brian Hutchinson is a young man who 
is concerned but uncertain about his 
career path. 

But when it comes to his basketball 
skills, Hutchinson says he’s confident they 
are steadily improving. 

A Sanborn Regional High graduate, 
Hutchinson is a freshman at NECC. He has 
been working hard both on and off the 
court. 

Attending college full-time, working part- 
time and playing hoops might sound like a 
lot of stress on a first-year college student. 
Hutchinson, 19, said he almost enjoys the 
pressure. 

“] think it’s kind of good that I have all 
these things going on because it keeps me 
busy,” he said. 

“Thave a schedule that I can stick to, and 
I’m used to the routine.” 

Coach Dick Steele will look for 
Hutchinson to step up on the court and 
create a presence down low in the post. 

At 6-foot-4, Hutchinson is the tallest 
player on the team and must take full 
advantage of his size for NECC to come 
away successful. 

While Steele would like to see him excel 
on defense, Hutchinson believes he can 


L= many first year college students, 


_ make the biggest contribution to the team 


with his all-around play. 

“] think I can help the team all-around, 
whether it is scoring or keeping the team 
spirit up,” he said. : 

In the first few games, Hutchinson said 
he surprised himself with his solid play. In 
the first game of the season, he led the 
Knights with 11 rebounds versus North 
Shore Community College. 

Against Manchester (Conn.) Community 
College, he went 3-for-3 from 3-point land 
and finished with 15 points. 

Anall-around athlete, Hutchinson played 
tennis and baseball in high school. He start- 
ing playing basketball in the fourth grade 
at the urging of his father, a big basketball 
fan. 


“I've been playing since I was small and 
played every day and just fell in love with 
the game,” Hutchinson said. 

He said his mother and father are his 
heroes and his biggest influences because 
they always believed in him and instilled in 
him the importance of taking responsibil- 
ity in his life. 

“My mom and dad always inspire me to 
keep doing the things I’m doing,” he said. 
“They kept me playing basketball and made 
sure I kept my grades up.” 

He believes even though the team has 
gotten off to a slow start, it will improve 
over the course of the season. 

“We're definitely making progress,” he 
said. “We're really coming together as a 
team and we’re only going to keep getting 
better as the season goes on.” 

Asa boy, he always wanted to be a police 
officer so the decision to major in criminal 
justice was an easy one. 

He has given some thought recently to 
trying out some different aspect of the 
major, though. 

“I always wanted to be a police officer, 
but I’m keeping my options open because 
my interests are always changing,” he said. 

Unsure about what direction his major 
will take him, Hutchinson said he plans to 
transfer to a four-year college after graduat- 
ing from NECC. 

“I definitely would like to transfer after 
my two years are done here,” he said. “I also 
want to try and continue playing basketball 
as well.” 

Although he seldom has any free time, 
he spends it on his one and only passion: 
cars. 

“I really love cars and I read as much as 
Ican on them,” he said. “I don’t do really big 
jobs like changing motors or anything, but 
I do as much work on them-as I can.” 

Coach Dick Steele said he heavily re- 
cruited Hutchinson for a number of rea- 
sons. 

“One thing was he worked very hard and 
he handles himself very well,” he said. 

According to Steele, Hutchinson’s lead- 
ership qualities were another reason he 
wanted him to play.at NECC. 

“I was really impressed with his leader- 
ship in high school and he has the potential 
to become a big leader on this team,” he 
said. 

“He hasn’t disappointed me at all and he 
is really respected by his teammates.” 


Getting up 

Y. Gil photo 
BRIAN HUTCHINSON 
practices his dunking 
entourage before the 
game against Nor- 
walk. NECC went on 
to lose, 108-76. 


Men looking for 1st 
win tonight at home 


he men’s basketball team is hoping to 
end its 0-5 slump against Roxbury 
Community College today at 4:30 p.m. 

Admission to the game is free. 

Here’s how the Knights have played so 
far this year: 

Opening loss: The team dropped their 
first game at home to North Shore Commu- 
nity College, 107-81. 

Forwards Brad Porter and Henry Evans 
led the team with 13 points each while Nate 
Hadlock added 11. Brian Hutchinson starred 
underneath for the Knights with 11 re- 
bounds. 

Shellacked: The Knights score was nearly 


he long-standing nickname for 


tired. 
Known as the Knights since the 1960s, 
the college is asking for student input in 
developing a new name for the mascot. 
Dina Brown, Haverhill campus’ stu- 
dent activities coordinator, said athletes 


Knights need new name 


_ NECC’s sports teams is being re- 


doubled in a 50 point loss to Bunker Hill 
C.C., 116-66. NECC’s Joe Moeckel and Henry 
Evans led the team in scoring with 16 
points a piece. Hutchinson finished with a 
team-high 12 rebounds. 

Hutchinson highlights: The team’s de- 
fensive woes continued against Manches- 
ter(Conn.) Community College. The Knights 
dropped another hard fought contest , 98- 
81. Brian Hutchinson shot 3-for-3 from 3- 
point land, ending with 15 points. 

Lose by 33: A 94-61 loss at Quinsigamond 
Community College dropped the Knights to 
0-4. Brian Hutchinson scored 10 points and 
Jeff Tibbets chipped in with eight. 


have complained about the current 
name, because it does not really identify 
the school or its players. _ 

A contest is being held to come up 
with a new name and mascot for the 
college. All suggestions should be sub- 
mitted to Brown in the student activities 
office in F-building, ot 


Numbers hurt women against St. Michael's 


@ Opponent’s army of 
players weakens 
Knights’ defense and 
stamina 


By YESENIA A. GIL 
Sports Editor 


ing the first halfoftheir game against 

the junicr varsity squad from St. 
Michael’s College. The Knights (0-2) trailed 
by three points with 50 seconds left in the 
first half, but fell apart after halftime and 
lost 74-44. 

Simply, St. Mike’s outweighed, outnum- 
bered and outscored the Knights. 

The Knights were still in the game dur- 
ing the first half. The defense played great 
.nd the offense clicked. Things changed 
quickly, though. 

Trailing 24-21 just before the half, SMC 


Te Knights defense was airtight dur- 


oe 


Women’s Basketball Team Roster 


forced a turnover, sparking a 6-2 run anda 
seven point lead at intermission. 
~ The second half was challenging. 

Numerous turnovers and the Knights 
inability to follow through on shots rock- 
eted St. Michael’s score 48-29, six minutes 
into the second half. 

Also hurting the women’s hoop team 
was the opponent’s size: physically and 
team wise. 

The average St. Michael’s player was 
considerably bigger than the Knights. The 
size advantage helped them dominate the 
boards. 

In addition, St. Michael’s army of players 
allowed them to go deep into the bench to 
rotate players in groups of five. The Knights 
suited up only six players. 

SMC players were well-rested through- 
out the game, while NECC’s squad could 
hardly take a break. 

St. Mike’s lead widened by 22 points, 
three quarters into the second half and 
forced NECC to commit needless turnovers 
and the setting of an illegal screen. 

Other NECC mis- 
takes included a lane 
violation during a 
free throw and 
missed free throws. 
In the end, St. Mike’s 
won by 30. 

Key NECC con- 
tributors were: 

Mary Baia, 

_ scored 19 points. 


Y. Gil Photo 


SHANNON RICHARDSON attempts to inbound the ball under the basket 
for a quick two points. The Knight’s lost to St. Michael’s, 74-44. 


Shannon Richardson, contributed 11 
points and 12 rebounds. 

Casey Ellis, played aggressively and drew 
many fouls. 

Despite the loss, Coach Artie Gribbins 
believes the players have improved im- 
mensely and is happy with the progress. 

“If we had played as we did against 
Gateway on Nov. 12, we would have won,” 
he said. 

Gribbins said the loss to St. Michael’s 
was a numbers game. 

“They had full team substitutions. By the 


middle of the second half, we were pooped,” 
he said. 

Point guard Mary Baia also attributed 
the loss to numbers. 

“If we had more people we would be 
great,” she said. Forward Shannon 
Richardson concurred. 

“We were playing three different teams. 
They had 15 girls to rotate,” she said. 

The Knights’ biggest problem is dealing 
with a shortage of players. The team is one 
of great potential with the right numbers. 

Gribbins asks any students interested in 
playing to give hima callor stop by the gym. 
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Legacy of 
the Pilgrims 
is treasured 


By V. M. ZACCHEO 
Staff Reporter 


he story of the 
Pilgrims of Plymouth 
1621 Thanksgiving is 


an American treasure. Not because they were the first to 
celebrate a harvest holiday, they weren't, but because they 
were the first permanent American settlement that re- 
peated the celebration every year. 

So goes the story told in the book “Thanksgiving, an 
American Holiday, on American History.” Some historians 
claim that the early 1600’s settlers of Jamestown, Va., were 
the first. Others say the settlers of Charles City, Va., in 1607 
were. While they may have all celebrated a harvest holiday 
before the 1621 Thanksgiving at Plymouth, these settle- 
ments failed. The inhabitants were killed by Indians or died 
from disease. 

Our oldest American holiday evolved out of its Ply- 
mouth roots, spreading and changing as America grew. 

The pilgrims spent 66 days at sea, (losing 47 of their 102 
comrades in the journey) developing a tenacious spirit- 
driven by dreams of freedoms. 

The harvest holiday was no stranger to them. People all 
over the world celebrated harvest holidays for thousands of 
years. A good harvest was important — it meant survival. 

The ancient Greeks held nine-day harvest feasts. During 
the Middle Ages, harvest festivals were celebrated through- 
out Europe. In England, home of the Puritans, harvest 
festivities were an annual event. 

Forty of the Pilgrims were Puritans. They were a group 
of Protestants who wanted to purify the Church of England 
and change some of its rules. 

Their religious rebellion caused them to leave England 
fleeing to safety in Holland. They did not enjoy Dutch city 
life nor did they want their children growing up with a 
Dutch influence. They wanted to farm their own land and 
have their own traditions be remembered. 

Who knows whether they realized how desperate their 
situation would become in the new world where half their 
numbers would perish before spring. 

Surely, they must have felt great uncertainty as they 
watched their Native American predecessors lurking in the 
woods. And though they would soon befriend each other, 
trying to understand the Indians’ intentions added to their 
anxieties. 

When the Pilgrims landed in Plymouth they knelt, 
offering solemn thanks and praise to the Lord. Prayer was 
their sustenance and now freedom of faith could take root. 

So on that first autumn harvest in 1621, the four 
remaining women (13 died the first winter) and two 


teenage girls prepared a feast that was to feed 50 Pilgrims 
and 90 Indians. It lasted for three days. 

No one is quite sure if turkey was served, though 
partridge, duck, geese, deer and fish were. Pumpkins, 
sweet potatoes and corn were plentiful. There was no apple 
cider, apple pie, milk, butter or cheese — no‘cows had been 
aboard the Mayflower. And since the trip over exhausted all 
supplies of flour, there was no bread, stuffing or biscuits. 

One successful harvest does not a Shangri-La make, and 
the following two years brought a poor harvest. But Thanks- 
giving was still celebrated and the focus on prayer was 
intensified. For years, Thanksgiving was the main holiday 
for solemn prayer in New England. 

Regardless of how Thanksgiving is celebrated, the story 
of the Pilgrims of Plymouth has endured for over 350 years. 

Traditions define a holiday and make it special. From 
generation to generation they form a chain connecting the 
past to the present. It is part of our legacy which will endure 
beyond our single lifetime. 


An American tradition. 


Our Chain to the Past 


Traditions define a holiday and 
make it special. From generation 
to generation they form a chain 


connecting the past tothe _ 
present. It is our unique legac cy 
which will endure beyond our 
single lifetime. 


Garlic: panacea or stinking rose? 


® It does more than 
just keep the vampires 
away 


By VIRGINIA M. ZACCHEO 
Staff Reporter 


hen my children ask me what 
Wes can take for their sore 
throats, aching bones and fevers, 


the answer is always “garlic.” The only 
variation is the amount. 

After contracting a sinus infection, I 
cured it in three days by swallowing four 
cloves of cut up garlic a day. Garlic may be 
the world’s best panacea (cure all), but not 
without a price. 

Luckily, I live alone, but even with my 
dull sense of smell, the odors exuding from 
the 100 trillion cells in my body make it 
unbearable to bear myself. This is not to be 
confused with the delightful garlic aromat- 
ics exuding from restaurants in the North 
End. 

The Roman poet, Horace, called the smell 
of garlic “the scent of the peasant class — 
vulgar and common.” 

For thousands of years, garlic has been 
used for medicinal remedies. The Egyptian, 
Greek, Roman, Indian and Chinese physi- 
cians and herbalists used garlic in the treat- 


ment for conditions 
such as fevers, leprosy, 
rheumatism, digestive 
and elimination prob- 
lems, consumption 
and internal parasites. 

More than just a 
panacea, garlic has 
been revered as an 
herb with supernatu- 
ral powers able to keep 
demons and evil spir- 
its at bay. As avampire 
repellant, it’s tops. 

According to Emily 
Thacker, author of 
“The Garlic Book,” garlic was born when 
Satan was departing from the Garden of 
Eden. Where his right foot touched the 
ground onions sprouted. Where his left 
foot touched down garlic sprouted. 

The history of garlic folklore is rich with 
colorful tales. For example, rubbing a clove 
on your horse’s bit will make him a sure 
winner at the race track. And a soldier 
eating garlic on the eve of battle will be 
stronger and braver. 

These are some interesting ways garlic 
has been, and still continues to be, used 
around the world. 

The pharaohs fed the workers of the 
pyramids huge quantities of garlic to keep 
them strong and healthy. Garlic was so 


important to the Egyp- 
tians, it was used to 
swear oaths on. It was 
even used as currency. 

Women in the Middle 
East eat garlic for ten 
days after childbirth in 
order to keep from get- 
ting infections. 

Italian voice coaches 
prescribe garlic as a 
throat tonic to make 
singers’ voices stronger. 
Lily Pond, a famous op- 
era singer, used to wear 
a fresh clove of garlic on 


her necklace. 
Spanish bullfighters carry garlic with 


them when they enter the arena. It is 
supposed to keep the bull from charging. 

Palestinian grooms often tuck a clove of 
garlic into their pants. They believe it 
assures them of a happy wedding night. 

While most of us don’t want to start off 
our connubial bliss atop a garlic bulb, there 
are many who believe in the medicinal 
value locked within this wondrous bulb. 

Across the world, researchers are work- 
ing on documenting the benefits of garlic. 
The Journal of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation reports that more than 1,000 scien- 
tific and medically oriented studies have 
been published on garlic. 


Garlic has been proven to be a “natural 
antiseptic” active in fighting fungus, para- 
sites and viral infections. It is an anticancer 
agent and helps maintain good health by 
activating the immune system. Garlic con- 
tains more than 200 vitamins, amino acids, 
enzymes and minerals. 

Louis Pasteur discovered that garlicjuice 
killed those immediate areas of bacterial 
culture with which it came into contact. 

Doctors recognize its value in the treat- 
ment and prevention of cardiovascular dis- 
ease and strokes. The powerful compounds 
in garlic unleashes when the bulbs are 
crushed or cut. They are effective in three 
ways: 

first, they thin the blood and help dis- 
solve clots and blockages; secondly, they 
lower the level of cholesterol in the blood; 
and third, they help to reduce blood pres- 
sure. 

A daily dose of about two cloves a day has 
been shown to reduce blood cholesterol by 
about 15 per cent. 

Large amounts of garlic can cause some 
people to experience nausea, excessive burp- 
ing or flatulence, or irritation of the throat, 
stomach and intestine. 

So the next time you have a toothache, 
hangover, virus, tonsillitis, headache, 
aciatica, corns, balding and yes, even those 
nasty hemorrhoids — reach for the garlic. 
Oh, have lots of fresh parsley handy. 


